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INTRODUCTION. 


ROFICIENCY in the short sentence is indispensable for 
the writer of continuous prose. But a man who can 
make bricks is not necessarily a good mason. Thus one may 
be able to translate short detached sentences and yet be 
quite at sea in continuous prose. The whole is greater than 
the part, and the proper welding together of the parts, with 
a view to the artistic unity of the whole, is an art in itself. 
At the very outset one must have a clear conception of what 
intelligent translation really means. And here we must steer 
clear of the bogey of literal translation. A passage of English 
prose conveys certain ideas, thoughts, images, set forth by 
the writer to produce the desired impression of the personages, 
scenes or facts that are being described, or the philosophical 
or ethical principles that are being proved or illustrated. 
The rendering of such a passage into Irish must be consistent 
with the laws of Irish thought and expression. In deference 
to the laws of Irish thought insertions, omissions and other 
changes will take place, according to circumstances. In 
deference to the laws of Irish expression we must emancipate 
ourselves from the English werds, as such, grasp the kernel 
of thought or emotion to be conveyed, and endeavour to 
clothe that kernel with the Irish words best suited to express 
the essential inner meaning. Language is an index to the 
national character. The fundamentals of the Irish character 
are, when all is said and done, very different to those of the 
English character, in spite of the strong Celtic elements 
transfused through the Saxon ground-work of the latter. 
Hence a word-for-word translation is nearly always fatal. 
Hence, also, the futility of dictionaries when the student has 
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arrived at this stage. Rarely will reference to a dictionary 
be useful ; in most cases it will be misleading, and set the 
would-be translator on a wrong track. Most teachers can 
recal the ludicrous results that follow from the unenlightened 
use of lexicons. Either the student knows sufficient Irish to 
distinguish between the precise meanings of the different 
words given under any vocable, or he does not. If he does, 
the dictionary is useless; if he does not, it is dangerous. So 
that, even. assuming that reference to the particular vocable 
would not be radically wrong,—as it very easily might be— 
the dictionary is best left alone. If the student is sufficiently 
advanced to tackle continuous prose at all, his chief 
desideratum is not a vocabulary, but a proper sense of what 
translation means, and a true appreciation of the genius of 
the Irish language,—two things which a dictionary can never 
supply. Bad translations often show an exuberance of 
vocabulary quite beyond the needs of the piece. It will be 
noted that in the fifty passages translated in the following 
pages the vocabulary is strictly within the limits of the 
normal senior student’s attainments. It is in the artistic 
and harmonious employment of his vocabulary that he needs 
a training. It is hoped that the present volume may be of 
assistance both to teachers and private students, for the 
attainment of this highest fruit of linguistic study. The 
practice of translating continuous prose is of the greatest 
efficacy in perfecting the writer’s style ; it will react upon his 
reading of Irish models, sharpening his observation, and 
rendering more fruitful his assimilation of what is good, 
and his rejection of what is faulty. And his reading in turn 
will deepen and widen his appreciation of the essential differ- 
ences between the two languages. The ultimate result 
will be the acquisition of a perfect taste in the use of Irish as 
the original medium for the expression of his own thoughts,— 
of himself. 
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It will be useful to note here some of the most striking 
differences between Irish and English :— 


1°. English is fond of metaphor and personification. Irish 
on the whole is more restrained and matter-of-fact. The 
English metaphor will be treated in one of three ways: (a) 
There will be no metaphor at all in the Irish rendering, or 
it will be toned down in various ways; (2) Irish will use a 
different metaphor,—more suitable because more familiar ; 
(c) There will be a definitely stated metaphor, as contrasted 
with the mere allusiveness of English ; or instead of a metaphor 
we shall have a simile. Examples :— 

(@ In passage I. “ revealing . . . her noble graceful hull ”— 
00 Seivbei fladapic aft sdmao0 4 pleapa; “ snatching a brief 
hour’s bliss”? (III) as pispad 0616 Féin an fesad on 
tamailL big so1tbmip ...; “The other problem had im- 
pressed’’ (V.) 4 taints apf 4 4§410 De KAP Na ceirce eile ; 
He pencilled them on the clouds ” (XI.) ‘Oat Leip 50 bréan ó 
ré pamait 14 OuTasise fin 4 oéanam omac 1 MESS no FHSMALL ; 
“the capture of all trade for the benefit of England ” (XVI) 


“ni pépocad an paogal an Sapanac...; “the spell of 
its culture fell” (XIX) n4 so scuipead, map 4 '0é4nFó, 
nora na nSaeóeoL pé Oyaorveacc 6; “ who strain their 


eyes” (XLV.) acá a5 faine so Lúc; “ fever-stricken”’ 
(XLV.) as opnaigeat Le ousd ; “ forging new imstruments ” 
(XLIII.) pugce nua aici Á sceapad ; “ to embody” (XLIIL) 

. bo Cup te céite; “our country’s honour calls upon 
us...” (XLVI.) ni mop 00’n wite Duine againn .. .; 
“if happily we are the instruments” (XLVI.) “ má équgeann 
tnn...; “by the interweaving”? (XLVIII.) 4 fniom ann, 
man 4 oéanrá; ‘ the fancy of the hearers is struck’ (XLIX.) 
1T amlaro . . . 4 Caitnvo isd Leip ón muinnce18 4 CLoireann 
140; “ the viston made his voice gentle ” (IX.) ip amtaro 
ba Citine-oe . . . 
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(b). ““ The fulness of his heart would not suffer” (XI.) 
bi cocc COM Thom fan sf 4 Cnoróe . . .; “ sought to combine 
English loyalty and self-preservation”’ (XVI.) “¢um an 
04 TAs pin 0’ frearcat ” ; 


(c) “icy temper’’ (II.) 04 méro 'ootceatt 1 OUsipcear 4 
bo ain; “to melt and warm” (IL) ip amtard 4 biovsp 
ran $4 bosad Mazi 4 bosann an Tear an cuipne; “ the 
gay butterflies’’ (VIII.) 1p cuma nó perdteacdin 140; “ the 
vesistless dash of his onset’ (XX XVII) . . . man 4 ppusbfad 
ferom na fase feamain; “their eddying dispersion ”’ 
(XL.) 140 45 Lestad On 4 céile af NOP TONNTPAca nó Mafia ; 
“the whole is avy” . . . (XLI) ir cuma nó Leoicne saoice 
i...j; “this multiple resonance of meaning” (XLVIII) 
'oine4oC€ Map aipigteap T4 Ceol éasromLoaCc fuama fan aon 
nots ómóin ; 


2°. The English active voice becomes in Irish passive or 


autonomous :---“‘ Rolling ” (I.) i 04 tuapsao0; “ whirling ” 

. “rushing” (I) 04 pustad . . . 04 tiomadinc; “as 
she went over to starboard ” (I.) nuain 4 tusipsci i veipest ; 
‘printing and throwing open...” (XIV.)... 04 scun 
1 BCLO, 7... 04 teatad; “revealing” (I.) 00 “Seibcí 
pavazic ap... 


3°. The English passive is frequently rendered by the 
active in Irish :—-“’ Was driven back ” (XIV.) san ve cóin 
cum múince acu 4C ...; “once frequented by” (XXII) 
4 taitigesd ...; “her people were reckoned ” (XXIII) 
'ré veiesd muinnti, Sapana teo; “is threatened by” 
(XXXIX.) §4p scors ap. . .; cf. also sentence 6°. Studies, 
L, p. 84, and sentence 4°. Ex. 31, p. 83. 
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4°. A single adverb in English must frequently be ex- 
panded into a phrase or clause in Irish :— 

“Securely” (I.) 3 san aon beann aici oftta; “in bitter 
perplexity’ (V.) bi ré a5 ceip aip 04 taob an TSéIL vo 
tabaiic 04 céite; “timidly” (VI) 7 14anpacctin v’easta 
mtr; “all right ” (VII) ni vaogat ná 50. ..; 

5°, An epithet is sometimes transferred—(a) In Irish :— 
“rolling securely in the heavy sea ” (I.) i 04 tuarsad 50 
bess THomAIDEe imears na mop-tonn; “filled with .... 
such overflowing joy,” cóm cuittte pin v’dtap (Studies I, 
p. 191, sentence 6); (2) In English :-—‘‘ runaway knocks ”” 
(III.) 10 as buslad odie 7 4B pt Leo péin. 


6° Words found in English are sometimes omitted in Irish, 
as being unnatural, or unmeaning repetitions :-—“‘ her noble 
graceful hull” (I.) a'oma'o a plesapa ; “ open parlour windows ”’ 
(IIT.) cpé fuinneosab paptar ipcesc; “stooped down ” 
“over his. threshold’’ (IX.) ; “to whom she had spoken ’’ 
(X.); “the invaders’? (XIX); “that treaty’? (XXII) 
“who were the first sailors’ (XX XV.) ; “‘ itis an intelligence ”” 
(XLITI.) ; “‘infallible’’ (XLVIII.); “such knowledge” 
(XLIX.) ; “ the new expression ” (KLIX). See also sentence 
1°. Ex. 58, Studies I., p. 157—1the standard of the cross, 


7°. Words, not found in the English at all, are inserted 
in Irish, in order to complete the sense, or to make the logical 
connection clear :—-‘ But . . . there was also ” (I.) Insert 
““pob” íonsnc4C an pavdapc é; bs $40 pan (II.) inserted 
after first sentence of English; “ pé péim ra cif”? (XXII) 
inserted to complete the sense at the end ; 8 asur ip 140 
Comaptai ip SnÁC 4 bet uit: (XLIV) before third sentence 
of English, in order to make the logical connection clear ; 
oubspc teip (L.) before “that reason did not extend itself 
with the bulk of the body.” 
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8°. An English adverb qualifying an adjective (or other 
adverb) is generally rendered in Irish, as in Latin, by two 
adjectives (or nouns) of kindred meaning :—‘‘ unspeakably 
dreadful’ (I) ba tpuss 7 v4 nimnesc...; “ extremely 
interesting ” (XLIX.) va mop an nid é 3 ba that “ how very 
easily,” 4 buise 1 4 PAOPArOIge (Séa'ona4). 


9°. English relative construction becomes non-relative 
in Irish :—‘‘ which could not be given ” (1.) ac ni pad an 
cumup éinne An cabay pin 4 CoDoine oúinn; “who were 
giving the finishing touches”’ (II) 7... cpioenuigte acu, 
nace mop; ‘ which he could not solve’ (V.) nuaip nap fed 
él an ceirc vo 00 pérdceae ; “ who cannot understand ” 
(VII) nusip ná curseann! an oumne pin; “who all day” 
(IX.) bi an Lá A1pite peo so Léin. . .; “table at which” 
(X.) Bi... AS an mbopo 1 1 as 1te; “ who was busy ” 
(X.) bi . . . AS An ceine 11 45 HAvAIL 00 SnÓ éisnn ; “ during 
which time ” (XII.) te n-a nn pin; “ who informed ” (XII.) 
$á Cup 1n-iút com .. .; “ which was driven back” (XIV.) 
muinntip nA hÓineann annpan 7 Son ve cóin Cum múince 
acu 4¢...; “in which” (XVI) o'¢éa0pe0 muinnein 
na mbailce móna; “a city which had” (XVI.) 00 dein 
muinntip Ov 4c Cuac . . .; “whose wealth had to be 
destroyed” (XXIII.) niopd futaip . . . parovpear na 
nZseveat Vo cup af neam-níó ; “ who was a prince”’ (L.) 
Fes ana Cuipsionaé ab esd an Ri; “ which brought me...” 
(L.) 1p amtaro an an scuma pan 4 binn Com h-Ágo Len’ 
4§ar0 nse mop; 00-bi Fes onn FAD Ó 7 Séwons 4b ainm 
‘06 (whose name was S.) and Studies I., p. 189, sentence 5°, 
“ man's weakness, which is prone to evil,” taise an ‘ouine, 
4 Tugtact cum on tite. 


1. Of course these clauses are relative from another point of view. 
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10°. English non-relative construction becomes relative in 
Irish :-~"‘ containing” (III) “n-a gaib . .; “in writing” 
(XVIIT.) nuain a bionn 'ouine as cup fíor an ; “lable 
to (XNIIL) a cartpesd séittead .; So frequently 
in Double Relative Construction: ‘its the people who know 


least that falk most” na oaoine 1p tusa eolup ip 180 1T 


” 


mo 4 Labpann. 


11°. Irish loves logical order : English is sometimes whimsi- 
cally illogical. Hence it will frequently be necessary to 
change the sequence of the English clauses or sentences :— 

E.g., extract IT. in Irish will begin with the very last words 
of the English ; “watching . . skating,”’ (II.) ' to chat 
who were giving ” (II.). Irish, in both these cases observes 
carefully the sequence in time; In extract (VIII.) the last 
two sentences of the English will, in Irish, be transposed. 
See also remarks on first sentence of extract (IX.) and of 
extract (XVI.). Also, last sentence of extract (XXI.). In 
(XXXVI.) part of the first sentence will be put last in Irish. 
In (XLIV.) the last two sentences will be transposed. In 
(XLVII.) observe the sentence beginning—‘‘ One day, how- 
ever.” 


12. There is frequently a difference of tone or colour be- 
tween the two languages (cf. Metaphors 1°). Irish is (a); 
sometimes less highly coloured :— 

Cf. “without taking this precaution” (II)—An” ésgmair 
yin; “ they indulged in all sorts of tricks” (III.) ag riúbat 


acu ; “ alive with children ” (III.) Lán an batt. . bailigte 
ann; ‘snatching... bliss” (IIL), as rúsnao 0616 péin; 
“ basket-chairs ” (VIII.) na catsoipesca móna teatana ; 
“ liqueurs,” “cigavs”’ (VIII), bviocéitte . . . Ttobac; 


“ stuck up through its surface,” (IX.) aníor ap an ocatam; 
“lost in the distant clouds ” (XI) na psamaitt to 1 bEAD 
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vad if FúCA pan Cíor 4 bíoan; “ Aaming sword ” (XIV.) 
“ ctaroeath noccaice ”; “children of Taliesin and Ossian 
(XXXIX.) ctann na Opescaine Dige 7 Saevit na néineann ; 
“in the present day”’ (XLIX.), te vérveanatge ; “ witness”’ 
(XLIX.) so bretcimio ; “ that he was mastery of” (L.) «4 vi 
af feabsp sige; “his Majesty (L.), an pi; “ putting the 
finishing touches to ” (II.) é cpiocnurgte acu, nac mop. See 
also sentence 2°, Ex. 59, Studies I., p. 157,--it is a greater 
struggle, ir mó ‘oe $mníom. 


, 


(5) Sometimes Irish is more highly coloured :— 


“utmost beauty” (XVIII) ap 4itnescc an vorhain ; 
“ generation after generation ” (XIX.) na react pleacta ; 
‘it might be imagined ” (XX.) va p6-bsogal 50 pamlocaroir ; 
“the miseries” (XXIII.) sac vit 7 Sac 'oonaf 7 $46 cpusdTtan 
o futans; “English subjects ” (X XIII.) aicme pé pmacc ; 
“ the rawness of a lower class ” (KX XIX.) 140 son Léigeann 
Ban Légacc san cuirsinc ; “the greater delicacy and spirit- 
uality ’’ (XXXIX.) an bLar to ap Sittneact 1 4p usiplescc 
1 an pplopaodltacc ; “‘ than many of the larger kinds” (L.) 
munab 1onann ip na hainmrote mopa; “ as she went over 
to starboard” (I.) nuaip 4 tuaipsci i oeipeal te cpuime 
mpc na Zaoite; So, also, many of the uses of amtard. 


13° English is often allusive, Irish direct, cf. 11°. :— 
“the ice-covered river hard by” (II.), cá 402 in-aice na 


háice ..; “struggled” (VI.) 00 vein. . tappacc op 
4 Sperm 'oo bossa; “ the vast hotel” (VIII.) aig opoa mon 
ab eso é; “opportunity” (XIV.) vpert . . an; cf. also 


first sentence in extract (XVI) ; 


14°. Irish is fond of the concrete, where English frequently 
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has the abstract (cf. Metaphors, 1°. and Difference of tone or 
colour, 12°.) :— 


“various degrees of narrowness” (III.) curo acu níba 
camainge ná 4 céite ; “ produced the immediate accession ” 
(III.) suuairroir véitpeac in aonfeact linn 1 oteannta na 
co’ eile ;” a passage ” (XIT.) é tabatpc anatt ; “ the English 
policy ”” « tearcus 6...; “the history of” (XVIIL) 
45 cup pior ap peacc 1 néimear ; “independent Irish life ” 
(XIX.) teosgad o'n Saeveat...; “the human fellow- 
ship, etc. ”” (XIX.)—this whole sentence is highly abstract 
in English; “in the absence of evidence to the contrary ”’ 
(XX.) nusip ná par’ aon eotur a moyziéasnuigcte ; “ reflect 
the popular belief ” (XXI.) sunb ead ip 'oótóise-oe Sun 
fin é a ¢peroesd na osoine; “life” (XXIV. an cine 
osonnsa; “attended with repentance”? (XXIV.) nuain 
nár Mop aitpige 4 Óéanam ann ; “ a tendency and propriety 
toit ” (XXV.) ponn pé Lert ain Coie 7 pL. ; “ the consequence” 
(XXVI.) ’na copad op. . ; “the subject of your own 
applause’ (X XVI.) m4 Tr owine péin 4 motann é ; “ common 
intercourse of life” (XXXV.) 1 ngnóCaib coiccianta an 
craogait ; ‘‘ appliance of means to ends (XXXVIII.) már 
man leat bpeit af nr’ Áiúce 7 pt.; “the excellencies of 
full-bodied narrative’ (XL.) innpint 4 cup api 4 Bead An 
feabasr 1 api dtLneact 7 4p Cmuinneor ; “the onward sweep 
of events” (XL.), sníom 4 Oéanam 1 no1ard Sním ; “ the 
calm and chastity of the pauses of fate ” (XL.) 7 annran, 
eacopits 1fT1S, 7 fl. 5 


15°. The Irish past tense is frequently equivalent to the 
English present perfect or the pluperfect :-—“‘he had left ” 
(XI1.) ap a ocdinig ré. Cf. pan dic "nA par’ an c-dingeat, 
in the spot where the Angel had been (he was there no longer)— 
Sésons. Cpls 50 paid 'ofnnéan mon . . . As it happened, 
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there had been (Aerop, Pt. H., Fable 17). See also sentence 
4°, Ex. XVII. Studies I., 63, and sentence 5°. Ex. XXI. 
Studies I, 84. 


16°. There is frequently a preference for the progressive 
forms of the verb in Irish :— “to proceed” (II) bet as 
Bluaireacc tinn; “I went” (XII) v0 bior a5 SODÁAL 
cimceatt ; “ she began to grow fat ” (XXIII), vi rí as corná 
Afi OuL 1 parmpe ; cf. also ‘ The priest’s business is to pray ” 
Ip é 5N6 on cpagaipic bert 45 CUR 4 Zurde ruor .. . (“Studies’’ 
I,, p. 18); “ I think it the greatest folly on your part to spend 
your life in this place,” mearaim sup mop so Léir an dit 
céille Outs beIt 45 Catteam ov Paosait ps n-d1t peo (Aerop, 
Pt. IL, Fable 17). Cf. also sentence 5°. Studies I., p. 84, and 
“ Niopd son íonsna 140 $4 'oéanam pan,” it was no wonder 
that they acted thus. Sentence 10°., p. 98 (Studies I.)— 
“however generously you might pay me for it,” 04 féite 
‘6 Deice4 am’ Diol of. So—ip móroe mo mian é CLop cTuPA 
bet $4 a0 pan tiom—“ when you tell me this;”’ and ar 
amtard 4 Ceap ré Supb aipling 4 DÍ aise 4 feipeinc—that 
he saw a vision ; bi ais &1Seamh 7 45 bustad, “ sigh and knock ”’ 
(Imit.). “ People may say this or that ” (XIII.) c4 oaoine 
ann 7 bionn ro 7 rivo acu 74 nad... 


17°. In many cases where English presents the subjective 
view of the writer, in the Ist person, Irish prefers to state 
the fact objectively, without explicit reference to the author 


of the opinion in question :—‘‘ We have thus the singular 
spectacle” (XIV.), ba Speannrhap an rséat é; “ we have 
seen the conflict . . . (XVI) 00 dein muinntip O’L At Clrat 


.; “of whose achievements we are all so justly proud ” 
(XXXII) ip éaccac 7 1p tongancaé an c-eotap 00 fuaptar 
Sf ón esladain pin. 
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18°. The idiom of the two languages is frequently quite 
distinctive. And here we see the danger of literal 
translation. E.g., where English says “he managed to fall 
on his feet’ Irish renders—oo tug 014 06 Sup 440 ré 4 
buinn. This is only one out of many instances in which the 
Irish faith in God, and consciousness of His presence and His 
providence, are exemplified in the language. Cf. the frequent 
use of such expressions as—So mbeannuigid "O14 'Óuic ; 
016 "Pf Muipie Out > beannact Dé lest ; boil 6 O14 annro ; 
b'é coit DE...; b'é teamnú DE... Notice that vo 
twit ré An 4 Copaib means “ he fell down helplessly,’ as though 
his legs could not support him. “ To fall on one’s feet” 
in English is frequently metaphorical, and means something 
almost the opposite of the Irish’ cuicim an 4 Copaid. 


SECTION I. 


PASSAGES TRANSLATED. 


A.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


1. 
Sae'úits vo cup ap an mDéanta ro :— 


There was something fascinating in the spectacle of that 
beautiful steamship, rolling securely in the heavy sea, re 
vealing as she went over to starboard her noble graceful 
hull, to within a few feet of her keel. But there was also 
something unspeakably dreadful to us to see help so close 
at hand, and yet of no more use than had it offered a thousand 
miles away. There was a man on her bridge, and others 
doubtless watched our vessel, unseen by us ; and God knows 
what sensations must have been excited in them by the sight 
of our torn and whirling ship, blindly rushing before the 
tempest, her sails in rags, the half-hoisted ensign bitterly. 
illustrating our miserable condition, and appealing, with a 
power and pathos no human cry could express, for help 
which could not be given.—(The Wreck of the Grosvenor.) 


Notice, in the first place, that there is too much detail in 
the opening sentence. We shall therefore make two out of it. 
There is no adjective corresponding to “ fascinating’’ in 
Irish. Here, we may express the meaning by using ‘ 1onsna 
4 stttacc.” For “spectacle’’ use the concrete péacainc. 
This will be more natural than to try to turn by ‘ padaye’ 
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or any such noun. “ Steamship,’—tong will do very well 
for this. Certain details in English are only cumbersome, 
and better omitted in translation. Here, e.g., we should 
have been told already, in the preceding context, that it 
was a steamship. There would be no point in the repetition. 
‘Rolling, —this is properly something which the vessel 
suffered, not something which it did. Irish thus expresses 
it—i 04 tuars4ó. “ Securely ’—Use a negative expression 
with “beann.” Single adverbs will frequently be translated 
by Phrases in Irish. “ The heavy sea “—We may say ‘1 
mess na moyrtonn,” and bring out the meaning of ‘ heavy ” 
by transferring the epithet to tuspsa0—i 04. tuarsad 50 
vpeas tromaide. (Not chom.) ‘ Revealing.’—The English 
present participle requires careful treatment. Here, we begin 
a new sentence—0Do Seibti padarc a... Irish avoids 
the personification implied in “revealing.” “ Hull ’—Say 
Soman 4 rteara, and omit the adjectives “ noble, graceful ” 
altogether. They are out of place in the Irish picture. We 
have described the vessel as tons Atuinn already. That is 


quite sufficient. “ To within a few feet, etc.” We need 
not be quite so mathematical. Sior na¢ mop so cite 
will do very well. Notice the omission of ‘her.’ “ As she 


went over to starboard” Here again it is not so much a 
question of activity as of passivity—nuaip 4 Luaipsci i 'oetreat 
te cnuime nic na ssoite. “But there was also...” 
Here we may supply the connecting link with first sentence 
by inserting—vob’ tonsantaé an pavdaic é. AO... .. 
“ Unspeakably dreadful.’’—In Irish, as in Latin, such haces 
are turned by two adjectives (or nouns) of kindred meaning— 
ba tpuss 1 banimnesc.. “and yet of no more '”—ac com 
bess ir 04. . . “a thousand miles” na céaoca mite. “God 
knows.” The emphasis is rather upon human ignorance 
than God's knowledge. Say therefore—ni fior ac 00 O14 
na slope. “torn... whirling . . . rushing.”—These will 
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be expressed by verbal nouns. “blindly rushing before ”— 
there is metaphor and personification here. Say 04 tioméint 
Sf buile pomp . . . “ bitterly illustrating ’’—omit “‘bitterly”’ 
and use comayita for “illustrating.” ‘‘ which could not be 
given.” Express this as an independent observation. In 
many cases the English relative, if translated literally, would 
be quite ludicrous in Irish. The whole passage will be :— 


Niopb’ féroif, DO 'óuine, San íonsna4 7 allcact Vo teacc 
if, FEACAINT Af ón Luins óLuinn fin, 71 45 Hlusipesct Tio 
an braippnse 1 1 04 Luapgad So vpess cnomaí!óe 1 mears 
no mop-tonn, 7 Son don beann a1c1 opts. Do Seibcí pavdayic 
ór sOmMs40 4 TLeoTa, Fiofr Nac mó so cile, nusip 4 Luapsci 
i 'oeireolL Le Thuime nNipT ns Zaorte. 'Dob' 1onsncaíé on 
moóonc é! ME ba Tpuss 7 da nimnesd an rséatL oúinne 
ón Coúotf ónnrú'o com h-stcumaip oúinn, 7 F4n son taipbe 
'oúinn ann,? ac Com beas IP D4 MbesD Pi Na CéaOTs míle 
uainn ! 


Di pean Sf 4 onoitceso, 1 Son spar bi 'oaoine eite, Leip, 
AS Pape api Ap Luing-ne, 7 Son padapc ad5ainn opta.? Tí 
flop 4c 00 O14 Na SLóine Cad 140 na fmaoince «4 bi “n-A 
n-aipne múo, 7 180 45 FEacaine afi án LuinS Doiéc-ne 074 
TTpAcsO 7 04 Pustsd 7 04 TIOMAINT Af buile noimir an 
ngZsoit—as feotta ‘n-a nNZ1ovataib, 4 bpsacac 1 Lest-aoipvoe 
Map COMAPNTS apt ón Scpuad-C4p, 7 $4 Cup 1 n-1Gl so pabamar 
45 SLoo'oC so “lón, niba Séine ná map fésopad Sut 
OAONNS FLAOVVSCE, Af Cabs. AC ni pai] an Cumur éinne 
an Cabsip pin 46 Coboinc oúinn. 


1. Notice ann (not innt1). It refers to the fact of the aid being there, 
not directly to cabaip. 


2. When two contrasted prepositional pronouns are juxta-posed in 
this way, the emphatic forms need not be used. 
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IT. 
S4evity vo cup ap an mDéanta po — 


As soon as we arrived opposite the forge we stopped the 
horses, and our driver got down immediately, and asked the 
smith to shoe the horses. The roads were so slippery after 
all the frost and snow of the past fortnight that we could not 
venture to proceed on our journey without taking this pre- 
caution. While Tadhg the smith was engaged with the 
horses I took out my pipe and had a quiet smoke, watching, 
as I waited, a group of boys and girls who were skating gaily 
on the ice-covered river hard by, and turning from them 
eccasionally to chat pleasantly with some younger children, 
who were giving the finishing touches to a gigantic snow- 
man. If it was very cold, it was also very bright and cheery. 
No one, in the midst of such life and laughter, could feel 
that winter was entirely bad, and even my companion’s 
somewhat icy temper seemed to melt and warm into some- 
thing like geniality under the influence of the fun and frolic 
of this pretty Irish village. 


Before attempting to translate a piece of continuous prose 
it is always well to read the whole passage carefully. Irish 
loves logical order and proper time sequence, and it will 
sometimes be necessary to re-arrange the sentences with a 
view to the natural concatenation of events. In the above 
passage observe that it is only at the very end, and then only 
incidentally, that we are told it was a “ pretty Irish village.” 
In Irish, we shall begin with this. “ Our driver ’’—the 
article will do for ‘ our,’ as frequently. ‘‘ down ” of course 
will be anuar. Between the first and second sentences we 
may insert—va $40 pan. Then continue—Map ip amtaro... 
“we could nct venture to proceed.’’—The English past tense 
‘could’ will often be translated by the conditional—could 
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(even if we would), ‘ venture ’ need not be translated. ' pro- 
ceed,'— beic a5 sSluaireacc linn.” Irish often prefers 
the progressive form with óeic. “ without taking this pre- 
caution ”—simply in” éasmair. “the smith,”—no article 
in Irish. ‘I took out,'”—where there is contrast of persons 
use the emphatic form. (But see note 2 at end of preceeding 
lecture). One of the worst faults of many Irish writers 
(not to speak of mere learners) is their apparent lack of 
appreciation of the force of these important particles. ‘‘ on 
the ice-covered river hard by,’’—the presence of the river 
is told us only allusively in English. Begin a new sentence 
after *smoke’ by plainly stating this fact. Furthermore, 
don’t say Bi ata... but th aba... . Rivers do not easily 
shift their positions. It is to be assumed that the river is 
still there. bi would seem to insinuate that it was there 
specially for this occasion. The English tells us that he 
“ watched ”’ the boys and girls, and then that the boys and 
girls “were there.” Irish, more naturally, tells us that 
they were there, and that he watched them! Similarly 
the Irish will tell us fivst about the younger children, and 
what they were doing, and then about our friend talking 


to them. “If it was cold,” etc.—Omit ‘if’ and insert ac 
afterwards. “Life and laughter,” “icy temper,’ “ melt 
and warm,” “ geniality,’’ “influence,” all these will be 


expressed in Irish in a more concrete and personal way. 


Spdro-baile oeap S4odtac abd’ ead é. Com tuat ip 
tánsamain Of cómain na Céapocan Ama4C 00. fTAODAMAIT 
nd CApaill, A5ur riú anuart táicneaC an s1otla, cun 4 
10004102 ap dn ngaba cpurote vo cup Futa? Da $40 pan. 


I. Sitvo Anusp expresses the bustling action better than a verb 
would. 

2. The verbal noun, preceded by proleptic 4, is not liable to the 
genitive inflection. See “ Studies ” I, p. 144, Exception 2° 

3. There is no need to repeat the noun. 
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Map ip amtsard a bi na bóicne COM fPleamain yin THéiIr 4 
0610 Oe foc 7 VE PnescTa againn ap fFesd coigtidire ná 
Féaopaimip bet a5 Sluaipeacc linn in’ éasmuir. An Faro 
4 bi TAOS 5404 45 Hadbsil DO ns Capatllaib 00 tosgar-ra 
mo piopsa amsc 7 b1 Sal as5am ap mo fuoimnear. CÁ aba 
in-aice ns ceaocan, 7 bi TS4C€0 Duscalli ip calini 45 
pleamnt so merdpesée ap an tic-ordpe.t Oo cusadar? as 
Féacaine opts. Di pyaca Leanbsai 65a ann, Leif; 7 fea 
Mop pnesctaro acu ’4 'béanam, 7 é Cptiocnuigte acu, nac 
mop. “O'íompuisinn ón Zcéao opeam snoir ip aipip, 7 00 
Labpainn so porlbip Leo ro. Di an aimpip fuar San ampar, 
4€ bi an AIT Com seol Hpansc pan So Scuipipesad ré mervip ope. 
Ni téaroraó éinne san «4 'O '4/'OrmóÁil SO path mic éisin Tó 
nseimne4úó, s5ur 4 mevrómúse ip 4 Opiogmaipe 4 bi na oaoine. 
04 mb’ é mo Capa Féin é, 04 mé DOICesLL 7 'ouoincear 
4 bi0d sip De Hnat, bi fusipcesr 7 forlbse éisin, ba 'óóic 
leac, 45 Teact sip snoir, Ve bána Hpinn 71 sSeaLsáimicise 
na nosoine reo. If amlsrd 4 bioD4p pan SA BoSad man 
4 bosann an Teap an cuipne. 


III. 
Saevily 00 Cup api an mDéanta po — 


We passed through several streets of various degrees of 
narrowness, containing the habitations of the poorer people, 
and alive with children, who were snatching a brief hour’s 


1. It is obvious that the ice was on the river. You needn't say so 
directly. 

2. It is natural to say Cusvasp here. Note that the clause “as I 
waited ” is not translated. It is only an artificial repetition of the idea 
involved in “ while the smith was engaged.”’ 


3. This last sentence is necessary only to bring out the metaphor in 
' melt and warm.” 
c 
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bliss among the puddles before being called in to bed. As 
my guides scoured along, whooping like wild Indians, stopping 
every now and then at the corners to let the gig come up, 
they indulged in all sorts of tricks appropriate to the day— 
giving runaway knocks at hall-doors, whipping each other’s 
caps off, and ‘shying’ them in at open parlour windows, 
where quiet families were at tea; calling over half doors 
into shops for penn’orths of all kinds of things that were 
never sold, and exclaiming, in the hearing of mothers who 
knew that their children were out, that a baby had just been 
run over by the gig, and was lying in two halves in the gutter ! 
To any of their own order whom they met, and who de- 
manded where they were going, they stated that there was a 
great conjurer come to town for the purpose of laying the 
ghost ; that I was he, that the other chap (meaning my 
servant) was the devil, and that they (the boys) were showing 
us the way to the haunted house. This announcement was 
always received with enthusiastic delight, and produced the 
immediate accession of all who heard it to the ranks of my 
escort. 


The sentences here need a good deal of simplifying. Begin 
a new sentence after “the poorer people.” “ Of various 
degrees of narrowness’”’—curo acu níba Cimainse ná 4 
céite; “‘ containing ’’—use preposition in, relative, and 
verb cá; “ habitations,’—express by coómnuróe; “ alive 
with children,’—say—bi tán an ball ve teanbaib na 
mboct pan bailigte ann pomainn ; “ snatching a brief hour’s 
bliss,”—eliminate the metaphor; “ hour ” of course is not 
to be taken too strictly; “as my guides ’’—omit “as,” 
and stop after Indians ; “ stopping ’’—finite verb, of course, 
imperfect tense (of repeated action); “indulged in ”— 
simplify ; ‘“‘runaway knocks,’ the epithet runaway is 
transferred in English. Not so in Irish—see Introd., p. 5; 
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“open . . . windows, —it is obvious that they were 
open,—no need to say so; “ penn'orths ”—uuac pingine 
“they stated, ”—ar é veiwoip; “a great conjurer ”— 
árro-fean pipeos; “laying the ghost —an rmpu'o vo 
divine” ; “that I was he’—for “he” repeat reap 
pireos; “the other chap “—an cé 4 bi am’ aice; “ this 


announcement ”—an méro yin (not reo) “ produced the 
immediate accession ’’—simplify. 


Oo Slusipeamaip THE n-a Lán ppdroeanna cumanga, curo 
acu níba Cumainse ná 4 Céile, “n-a paib tigte comnuigte 
na nosoine mbocT ba DEalbs. Vi Lán an ball De Leanbaib 
na mboct ran bailigte ann pomainn 7 140 45 puspsad 0616 
Féin 1 palacap na ppdroednn, an Fead an TamaiLt bis aoibniír 
4 bead ACU PUL 4 Scaitfroir UL 4 CO'OL4'ú. Di Luct eoLair 
4 'óoéanam DOM os TS1Ú0040 ap 45410, 7 140 45 LItIWS map 
4 bead IND1Ataca Fladaine. Vo Praoarvif anoir if aii 
AS na ctinnib as feiteam Leir an ngi5 cum ceacc puar, 
1 an uile pagar Cleapardescta Ap TIÚDoL acu, Fé map 4 67. 
oifleamnaé 00’n 14 4 Bi ANN. 140 45 DUALAD DOdIPTE 7 45 
quit teo Féin; 160 45 Pnapsd nA Scaipini 074 céile, 7 $4 
Bcaiteam cné furnneogaib pdpilur ipcesé, map 4 paid 
Lion-tTige Af 4 fusimnesp os OL TAE; 140 AS Slsovse or 
cionn leac-oóinre 1pteac 1 PIopaib, 45 Lops Lusc pingne 
roe BAC aon cT4$oT puna nÁ Violfi Corodce; 7 §4 innpinct 
So h-4po 1fteae 1pcluspaib maéitpesca n-4 paid 'fíor acu 
4 SCLann 4 belt Larmuic, So par’ An SIF an usin pin vipieac 
cnéirT OUL OF Cionn Lend, 7 04 Lest 4 OEanam ve fa clair ! 
Nusip 4 Busilesd cur’o 04 n-aicme Féin Amps, 7 so OFIAF- 
pugroir oiob CÁ pabsvsp 45 Oul, ip é Deiproir Fo paid 
4po-feap pireos tTagaite Cum 4n baile 7 50 paw ré cum na 
Terre Vo VibIpT; Sup mire an feap pipeos, 1 an cé a bi 
am’ aice (mo feinóireac) supd é an o1abal é, 7 so pabsosp 
féin 45 Taipboedine na plige Otinn Cum an Tse “n-A. paid 
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an roHuro ann! Nuatp AIST an méro pin, cuipeso ré 
V4PACT STaIP Sf on Luct 4 Ó aipisead é, 7 Sluaiproir Laitpescé 
in-sonfeact linn, 1 oceannc4 NA CO eile. 


IV. 

Ssedils 00 Cup ap an mbeanta ro — 

On his tours the Bishop was indulgent and gentle, and 
preached less than he conversed. His reasonings and models 
were never far-fetched, and to the inhabitants of one country 
he quoted the example of an adjacent country. In those 
cantons where people were harsh to the needy he would say, 
“Look at the people of Briangon. They have given the 
indigent, the widows, and the orphans the right of mowing 
their fields three days before the rest. They rebuild their 
houses gratuitously when they are in ruins. Hence it is a 
country blessed of God. For one hundred years not a single 
murder has been committed there.’ To those eager for grain 
and good crops, he said, ‘ Look at the people of Embrun. If 
a father of a family at harvest time has his son in the army, 
his daughter sewing in the town, or if he be ill or prevented 
from toil, the Curé recommends him in his sermon ; and on 
Sunday after Mass all the village, men, women, and children, 
go into his field, and cut and carry home his crop.’—Les 
Misérables. 


There is not much difficulty here. One may conveniently 
make two sentences out of the first, and two out of the second. 
“He would say ”—ar é veipead ré; “of God ’—6 Dia. 
The whole passage will be :— 


OS pabdil cimcestt vo'n Carbos biod Té ana-Caom 
ana-CneaAT'04 tei na odoine. Da minicí é 45 cómná'ó Leo 
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ná a5 cobainc reanmóine 'óó1b. Cainnt cómsanac To- 
CuiTSÍOnA ób esd 4 Coinne, 7 T0mpL4t sna-pimplroe 4b eo 
& cuipesd ré or 4 scóm/2is. Nuaip 4 B10 ré as Labaipit Le 
'oneom 'oaoine 1 NOUtTAIZ Aipite bio'oó muinncth an CeannTsipi 
ba S10pips OO1b "A motad aise. 1nr nA TpItCalb Céad “n-A 
mbící pO-Cpudrd af na boccald Té 'oeineaú Té — ” Téac 
ap muinncih ÓOrmoncon. Cá cesd TAbsTA ACU DO TNs 
boctaib, 00 na boóincneaboCóib, DO PNA DilLEsCTAIT1b 4 
np5upc Oo bainT Ti LA fpoimir An Scuro eile. “Oeincean 
A 'omsce Fin VO TOEAINT pusr aipif 0610 in saipse nuoin 4 
BID Psd “n-a bfotapiacaib. “DÁ bánn pan cin 1p ead i 4cd 


beannuigte 6 O14 NA Bloipe, 1 Otpeo, te céso bliaúon, 


nd DEINesd O1fesd 7 40n DiNMapbad Amháin inne.” An 
muinntip. n-4 mbio'ó OIL acu 1 N-apbsp 7 1 NoOess-FOSmap 
ip é DeIpesd ré teo :— PEs ap muinntip Embpun. MA 


bionn Atsip CLoinne ann, if 50 mbíonn mac leir “na Paig- 
'oiúin Le Linn Aan fóSmaif, nó insean leir 45 Fusgait TA 
mbaile móf, nó má bionn ré FEIN bneoice, nó boc if BEIT 
45 Obóif; 1T AmLarO 4 DeIneann an T45ónc é motsd ns 
feanmoin 'oo n DobuLl ; 7 chéir Aigpinn an Domnais Slusiyo 
muinncip nó Ppdrde, 1oip Feapaid ip mnd16 1p psipcib, SLusatypvo 
piso! iptesé “n-4 Soft pit’o, 7 Deno Psd An POSH 00 
bainT, 7 00 Bpeit A Balle 1pTesc Ns TS10D0L 00. 


V. 


Sae'úils 50 Cup aft an mDéanLa po :— 
Meldon’s pipe went out, half-smoked. He wrinkled his 
forehead and half shut his eyes in bitter perplexity. It hurt 


1. See chapter on ‘ Repetition of Words for sake of Clearness,”’ 
Studies I, pp. 237-238. 
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him that he could not understand what Sir Giles had been 
doing. At last he rose from his stone with a deep sigh, and 
walked ten or fifteen yards along the shore. He found 
another flat stone and sat down onit. He knocked the plug 
of tobacco out, refilled his pipe, and lit it. He deliberately 
gave up the problem which he could not solve, and set himself 
to work on another. He decided that he must himself reach 
the hole where the treasure lay, at the earliest possible 
moment the next day, and that Sir Giles must be prevented 
from following him. He smoked steadily this time, and his 
face gradually cleared of the wrinkles the other problem had 
impressed upon it. At last he smiled slightly. Then he 
grinned. He knocked the ashes out of his pipe and put it 
in his pocket. He picked up a few pebbles and flung them 
cheerfully into the sea. Then he rose and walked back to 
Mrs. O’Flaherty’s cottage. 

The churning was over. Mrs. O’Flaherty was working 
the butter with her hands at the table. Mary Kate still sat 
with the baby on her knee. 

‘Good evening to you, Mrs. O'Flaherty,” said Meldon. 

“Is it yourself again? Faith, I thought you were gone 
for to-day anyway.’ 

‘T looked in again to see if Michael Pat was all right after 
the shaking I gave him. Would you sooner be churning the 
butter or churning the baby, Mrs. O'Flaherty?” Or would 
you rather be taking them in turns the way we did this after- 
noon ? I see you've got him asleep there, Mary Kate. Just 
put him into the cradle now, and he'll be all right.’— (Spanish 
Gold.) 


“ Meldon’s pipe went out,’’—say “00 cuard an piopa tn-éas 
ot (Studies I, p. 209) ...; “half-smoked '”—u san é ac 
Leat-otts aise; “wrinkled his forehead’”’—oo cup ré 
Bruam aif féin; “in bitter perplexity’’—do not make 
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this an adverb qualifying “ shut,” but express by a separate 
sentence. “ H hurt him that “”—oo $go1tt ré 50 cpus 
aip 4 740  . “50 cpuard’’ helps to express the idea in 
“ bitter perplexity.” “a a0’ is frequently found in Irish 
where English has “ to think,’”’ or nothing at all (as here) ; 
“ his stone,’’—simply the article ; “ with a deep sigh ’’—again 
the adverbial phrase will be changed into a distinct clause ; 
“ He deliberately,” etc.—Begin with nuaip, and get rid of the 
relative “which ”; “at the earliest possible moment ”— 
com Lust in Erqunn ap 'oob” féroin é ; “ smoked steadily ’— 
00 Lean ré Leif 45 GL an piopa; “ the wrinkle,”— an féacaint 
Sfuamda to; “had impressed ’’—express by ve bap; 
“ cheerfully ’’—te neapc ácair ; “ The churning was over ’— 
begin with 1p amtard. “ Mrs. O’F.”—say bean an cige, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the name; “ Mary 
Kate ’—mMaipe Cáisc : it is not usual to have a second Christian 
name in Irish, unless it is the name of some ancestor, or of 
some connected person, added for the purpose of distinguishing 
oné person from another. In all such cases the second name 
is genitive; “ Good evening ’’—Preface this by the usual— 
“-O18'p Muipe Ouic ; “ [looked in ’’—Begin with 1p amtar0 : 


Meldon is explaining his conduct; ‘looked ’’—buaitear ; 
“Gf M.P. was ’’---say ‘is’ in Irish; “ ‘ churning’ the baby ” 
is of course metaphorical; “Or would you...” hó an 
amtaro . 3)“ Just put ”—ní 540 Óuic ae. ..3 “he'll 


be all right ’—ni baogat 06. 


Oo Cusrd an piopa in-645 ap mac ui Maovowin, 7 San é ac 
teac-ólca aise. Oo Cup Té Fpuaim sip Féin, 7 00 teat- 
otn Fé 4 ftiile. Oi ré as ceip aip04 TAOB an T6éil 4 CAD ine 
04 Céile. Oo Soitt ré so cpuso ay a pao ná pésopad 
ré 4 tupsine cao 4 bi ón T1úD0oL 45 an Rroipe. Fé 'óeine 
ous ré 'oe'n lic, 00 Leos oTna 4p, 1 T1ú04iL Leip 4 ei 
nó 4 Cúis 0645 e flAtcaib fon ns TASS. fFuoin ré Leac 
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eite annron, 7 00 furó ré uin. An Furgseall Tobsac 4 
0 fan “n-a piops 00 Cait ré amac é, 00 Lion ré an piops 
óir; 7 00 Sess. Nua nap fFeao ré an ceirt 0 00 
pérocesc 'o és ré sic: 04 eon Féin, 7 DO Chom ré sf 
& MAlsipict ve Ceirt 00 Tocmú 06 Fein. “Dubainc ré Leir 
FEIN NAPS “fuLóin 06 an POLL n-4 paid an c-ón 1 BfoLac ann 
00 Tnoirinec Lán na bánoc com Lust in éiunn ip 'oob” féroin 
6, 1 so scaitresad ré an Rroine 00 Cors ap é Leanamainc. 
Do lean ré Leip 45 OL an piopa an Tupur TO; 1 1410 An 
noid mís an fFeacaine Spuamosa to 4 CÁIN IS! AR 4 
A§ard de bánh na ceipte eile. FE 'óeine 'oo Cup PE rmuc4 
s4ipe sp. Annan v0 test 4 béoL oth Le sáiú. “OO Cait 
ré an Luaitpeac amac ap 4 piopa, 7 00 Cup. na pocai. “Do 
pioc ré pusrp poinnt liciní, 7 te neapc Atay vo énom ré 
Sf 140 4 Gaited iptesé T4 BEaippise. —“O'éims ré annran, 7 
00 Sluaip ré 218, Capi n-aip 50 bocán Dean? ui Praitbeaprars. 

Ip ahtaro 4 Bi an cuisean 'oéanca4 acu. Di bean an use 
45 an mbófo, 1 AN T-1M 1018 LAmaib 41c1, 771 $4 puatad. Vi 
Maite Cáic annpan ‘na urbe for, 7 4n Lean’ apia baclainn 
d1C1. 


“Ois p Muipe OuiT, 4 bean an cise ” ap Mac uí Maovotin, 
“ cpatnona dpeas, Durdeacap te 014.” 

“dn cu até ann Aiúr ” ap pipe, “ am vpatan sup? ceapar 
5O padbamaip né Leac, imoiu, pé “mg Doran 6.” 

“4p athlard 4 busilesr iptesé aipip, féacaint an burl 
Micésat Pdro4* an FOSnam cher Sf CusóTr ve pustsd 00. 
Cia’cu b’feapp Lesc-ps, 4 bean a’tIge, an Cuisean 4 bert 
ASóC & OEanamh, nd an Leanb 4 belt spat 74 fustad? Tó 


1. The Irish past tense has often the force of the English pluperfect. 
2. Dean uninflected. See phrase-nouns, Studies I, p. 159. 


3. Sup. . because ambyuatay is equivalent to a verb of saying. 
But the direct construction is also used. 


4. See remarks on name máine Cait. 
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4n amlard ab’ feapp Leac an 04 pwo a OGanam FA reac, 
FE man 4 Deineamaipi Ceana um Tpdtnona? Cim so bpuit 
Té “Nd Co0lsd annpan agac-pa, 4 Maine Cáic. Ni 540 “Ourc, 
ac é cun T4 SCUAbIn onoirr, 1 ni BAOSAL 06. 


VI. 
Ssevits Do cup an an mDéanLa po :— 


He stepped forward suddenly and seized the child by the 
arm, she struggled for a minute and then began to cry. 
‘There now,’ said Meldon soothingly, ‘don’t cry. I’m not 
going to hurt you. Major give me a penny. You haven't 
got one? Never mind, a sixpence will do quite as well. 
Here now, Nora acushla, look at the pretty silver sixpence. 
That's for you. Stretch out your hand and take it, and I'll 
tell your mammy what a good girl you are.’ The child 
seized the sixpence, stopped crying, and looked up timidly 
to Meldon’s face. ‘ That’s right,’ he said, patting her head ; 
“now we're friends again. Tell me now, Nora—is it Nora 
they call you?’ ‘It is not,’ said the child, * it’s Mary Kate.’ 
‘ There now, I might have guessed it. Sorra a prettier name 
there is in the whole province of Connaught than Mary Kate, 
nor a prettier little girl than yourself. Tell me now, Mary 
Kate, is Thomas O’Flaherty Pat the name they have on the 
old man there?’ ‘It might,’ said Mary Kate. ‘ Off with 
you then,’ said Meldon. ‘ Have you got the sixpence safe ? 
Take it up to the gentleman that lives in the new iron house, 
the gentleman from the Board,—you know who I mean.’ 
Mary Kate grinned. ‘Is it the man that does be measuring 
out the land?’ ‘It is,’ said Meldon. ‘ That exact man. 
Do you take your sixpence up to him and ask him to give you 
the worth of it in sugar candy. Don’t be put off if he tells 
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you he hasn't got any. He has sacks and sacks of it stored 
away there in the house, and he does be eating it himself 
whenever he thinks there's nobody looking at him.’—Spanish 
Gold.) 


“He stepped,'—oo buail is better than 'oo cua, 00 
Sluaip, or any such verb; “ the child,” ”—as it was a girl, 
better make that clear at once; “ struggled,”—-Ilirish states 
clearly what the object of the struggle was; “ and then “— 
no need for “and.” “ soothingly “—an English adverb must 
frequently be expanded intc an explanatory phrase or clause ; 
“ Major ”—there is no convenient term that would not be 
too technical; “ That's for you’”’—ourc-re ip ead é. The 
emphatic form is the more natural; “ what a good girl ”— 
Sup caitlin ana-mait sub ead tu: the meaning is brought 
out by the emphatic form; “ timidly ”—see remark on 
“soothingly ”; ‘‘ we’re friends ’—céimio ana-mop te céite 
—suits the light bantering tone of Mr. Meldon ; “ is it N. they 
call you? ’—Nopa ip ainm ‘owt, nat esd? Notice the 
indefinite pronoun eso, and see Note on Proper Names, 
Studies I, pp. 41-43. 


“ Said the child,’’—In Irish the pronoun will be sufficient ; 


“it's M.K.”— maine Cait ip ead ip anm oom.” Notice 
the emphatic form. M.K. was indignantly repudiating 
“Nora”; “the gentleman ’’—an 'ouine uspat to: this wo 


is required in Irish ; “ you know who I mean ”’—an 'ocuiseann 
cu: this s the natural rendering. Students often spoil their 
translations by slavishly following the English ; “ the worth 
of it in ’—a tuac oe (Studies I, p. 154) ; “ don’t be put off ”— 
express the meaning. 


Do buail ré af 46010 SO h-obsnn 7 pug ré an Láim ap an 
Beailin 65. Oo vein sire rappact ap 4 Sperm vo bosad, 
Annan oo com fi af Sot. “Sead anoir,” ap mac uí 
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© 


Maovotin, 40” 1008010 7 thealtad, “nd suit? 4 turtle ; 


nilim fi Ti 00 'ÍOSDÁLA.” “ A Captaoin, Tabsip DOM 
pinginn. Nit ceann agat, an esd? NA bac pan. “Oéan- 
Fad faol mo $nó com maic.” “ Sead anoir, & Noa, 4 


LAOS, FESC on on paol esp 4186510. “Duic-re ip esd é. Sin 
amac 00 Lath 7 being Sperm sip, 7 neopad 000’ mam sup 
callin ans-mait Sunb ead tu.” 

Do mús Aan Leandb sp ón paol, 00 PTAO AN Sol, 7 'o féac 
Tí Tuar ap 245410 mic ui Maovotin, 3 1appactin v’essts 


uin. “Ip maic é pin” an peipean, 7 & Lam aise á Cup 
of Ceann an caitlin, “ cimí ana-mop te céile air. 1nmr 
'oom 2ono1iT, 4 N6pa—Nopa ip ainm 'ouic, nac ead? 7“ Ni 
h-ea’d ” ap pipe, “ Maine Cáic 1p ead 1p ainm oom.” “ Sead, 


resd, bi ré ceapic a5am? an méto pin 00 Cuirsinc. Ambara 
ná full ap fuaro Cúise Connact ainm ir eire ná é, ná 
‘callin beas ip 'oeire ná Cur. 1nnír 00m anoir, 4 Mine 
Cait, an Comár P40 6 Flartbeasita1s? 1p ainm 'oo in crean- 
fesn wo tatt.” “DÓ” féroin é” an pre. “Imtig leac, 
m4 T ead” ap peipean,— an bruit 4n paol annpan Plan 
ASoC ? Dein teac Tuar é 45 cm 0LL ap an n'ouine uoroL 
4cé “na cómnuróe T4 TIS nus 14fiainn,—an 'ouine usral ú'o 
ón mboyzo, an 'ocuiseann cu?” Oo test 4 béal on on 


Scailin te neapc sai. “ An é an feap é 50 mbíonn an 
Talat aise 74 fpoinnt?” ap pipe. “ Sé, viptead,” af mac 
ui Maovotin. “ Sé an feap césona 6 Deim-re teat pusr 


Curse 00 fsol, SÁ 1apipard api 4 use ve fiúcna CaiNnD1§ 00 
tabsipc 'ouic. NS Leos 06 on c-eiceacor 4 TAKAIPIT “OUIT, 
$4 dO ná fuil a teitéro aise. CÁ ná milte málaí ‘Oe 
annrpvo T4 TI 1 OTAIPSe aise, 7 bionn ré péin $4 1te VO 
féin nusip 1p 0616 Leip NA bionn éinne a5 Feacaine sip.” 


I. Or—n’ bi as sol. 
2. Cf. provincial English “I had arightto ... 
3. See Note on Proper Names, Studies I, pp. 41-43 


” 
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VII. 
Sae'ils Oo cup ap an mDéanta fo .— 


“I think,” said Meldon to the Major, “that you and I 
may as well be dodging off home now.” “ Good-bye, 
Mr. Langton. We can’t be of any further use to you. Sir 
Giles will pull you you up all right. If I were you I wouldn't 
be in too great a hurry to go. His temper won’t be by any 
means improved by the argument he’ll have with Thomas 
O'Flaherty Pat. You can’t imagine how trying it is to argue 
with a man who can’t understand a word you say, and can’t 
speak so as you can understand him. That old fellow has 
just one sentence about ‘ Ni Béarla.” He says it over and 
over again in a way that would get on the nerves of a cow. 
It takes a cool man to stand it. Higginbotham gets quite 
mad, and even I have to keep a tight grip on my temper. 
The effect on Sir Giles will be frightful. And he has that 
stone with him. He would insist on clinging to it. Good-bye, 
Mr. Langton.”’—(Spanish Gold.) 


“ Dodging ”—as vat wunn; “ Langton’’—mMac uí 
Longéin is perhaps about the nearest Irish equivalent ; “all 
right ”—begin the sentence with—ni vaogat ná 50. . .; 
“up ”’—-aniop; “te go’—out puap; “his temper... . 
improved ’’—ni feapyvoe an fusoap 4 berd pé “n Rroipie . . . 
Studies I, pp. 72-73; “you can't... trying ”—ní feacair 
filath AC 4 Oeacpiacc 'ouic (Studies I, pp. 58-59) ; “ who can’t” 
—better avoid this relative construction: say nusp nd 
Tuigeann an ‘ouine pin. ..; “He says it’’—begin with 
ip amtard (Studies I, pp. 79-81); “ get on the nerves of a 
cow ’—so seuppead Té 'oéircin ap an mbuin Féin (notice 
article and féin); “it takes,” etc—ip veacaip é futans 
munan 'ouine bos pérd tu; “ Higginbotham ”—mac wi 
Misin will be an approximation ; “ the effect . . . frightful” 
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—ni h-ustbdp so Uti an feats . . .; “ And... with him ” 
—ÁóSsuf réac . . . aide. 


“Ar 'oóic tiom” appa n Maovotnase tetp an Scaptaon, 
“So veut ré Com matt a5 an mbeipc azainne beit a5 
bailiad Linn 4 baile anoir.” 

“ Stán agat-pa,” aft peipean te mac ui Longin, “ ni- 
Feaopaimir-ne a tTuitle consnaim 4 Cabsipt ouic. Ni 
vaosgal ná so novéanfard an Rroipe tu tappac sanior. O04 
mbeinn-re a0’ C4p ní nó-móÓ an DeItnesr 4 bead opm Cum OUL 
TuoT. i feapyroe an fusoap 4 Berd Fé’n Rvoipe an c- 
aignesr 4 beiú aise Le Comár 12410 ó Plaitbearcars. Ni 
feacoir fúm ac 4 OeEscCpacT OUT bert 45 4fi50int Le Ouine, 
nu2th ná cuiseonn an ‘ouine pin focal 0'4 Labsann cu, 1 
nuaip nd Labpann ré péin focal 4 Ó Te4'orá-T4 4 Cuir Sine. 
Nit as an reanouine 0 4¢ An T-40Nn AbaIfT amhdin,—pu9 
agin 1 0ca0b “ní Déanta.” Ip amtard 4 bíonn an bainc 
pin age “Á pad 7°74 at-pad 1 Á Piop-psd, 1 ocneo so Scurqr 
feso ré O1ptin ap ón mbuin Féin Beit 45 E1pcescc leir. 
lp 'oeacain é Fulsnys munón ouine bos pero Tu. Curpeann 
Té buite feipise op mac ui Wisin. A5up am’ taob-pa ve, 
'0D é1pleocainn Féin AR buile Cuise, 04 mba Nd Cotmésofainn 
Tmacc opm Féin. Ni h-ustb4r so VTi an feaps a Cuinr ró 
TE an an Rroipe. ósur Feac, cá an ¢lo¢ to aise for. 
Niopd’ fuLáin Leip Speim 4 Coiméso uipti. Stdn veo sgac, 
a mic ui Lonsáin.” 


VIII. 
Sae'úits 00 cup ap an mDéar a ro — 


He was turning these things over in his mind, as he walked 
about the vast hotel on that evening of the last day in July. 
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The Society papers had been stating for a week past that 
London was empty, but, in spite of the Society papers, 
London persisted in seeming to be just as full as ever. The 
Grand Babylon was certainly not as crowded as it had been 
a month earlier, but it was doing a very passable business. 
At the close of the season the gay butterflies of the social 
communities have a habit of hovering for a day or two in 
the big hotels before they flutter away to castle and country- 
house, meadow and moor, lake and stream. The great 
basket-chairs in the portico were well filled by old and middle- 
aged gentlemen engaged in enjoying the varied delights 
of liqueurs, cigars, and the full moon which floated so serenely 
above the Thames.—(The Grand Babylon Hotel.) 


Here it is best to begin by saying that it was a vast hotel 
called ‘‘the Grand Babylon.” It is only in the sixth line 
of above that we meet the name, but it is more natural to 
give it at once. Further, “he ” is rather indefinite ; in Irish 
say owine uspat; “that evening’”’—-let “that” qualify 
“ July’ in Irish; “ Society papers ” a literal translation 
is of course impossible : say—na pdipéip 4 Cuipeann ior an 
cuppaib an tpaogail móin; “ empty “this is hyperbole : 
say—n& paib éinne... BunD” fiú cpdec ait; “ persisted 
in seeming ’’—-get rid “of the personification, and express 
the meaning ; “ doing a very passable business ”; express 
the meaning; the last two sentences of the English had 
better be transposed in Irish, and each of them split up 
into smaller sentences. “ The great basket-chairs ’’—begin 
with 04 opig pin ni folarm 4 bi na Catsoipeacs mops Lesatana 
(“basket ” need not be rendered literally); “ At the close 
of the season ’’ etc.—begin with ip snác ; “ gay butterflies,’”— 
observe the way in which the metaphor is treated. Similarly 
the metaphor in “ hovering” and “ flutter away ” must be 
toned down somewhat. 
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Gag opos mop 4b e4d 6, 1.“ an fRóm-Dabitóin ” 4 bi man 
ainm aif. Dí ovine uapal ann um Tpdtn6na Lae 'oeifú'ó 
4n lúil 0, 7 é 45 Sobáit TimCeall 7 é 45 mactnatm in’ aisne 
Sf na neitib reo. Na pdipéipn 4 Cuipeann rior ap Cuppaid 
4n TPAOSAIL Moin, bioosap SA AO te pesctmain ná parb 
éinne 1 Lannoun sub’ fra cpdec ap. AC in-airvoeoin 
4 n'oe4w'oíT 1T é D4 OGIC Lest &4n an 41T SO pratb oipiea’d 'oooine 
ann ip bi puam. NN puLóáin 4 somal nd paib, pa TIS Ofoa 
Aipite peo ré Ldtaipi, na TAinTe 4 BI Ann mi noime fin. AE 
bi Heappecuro ann, 1 níon Seapdnta 00 tuct 4 ruiúnca. “Dá 
opis fin, ni Folam a4 bi na Catsoifiedcca MOA Leacan 00 
cuine4ú To poppe Larmuic. Oi “na purde inp na cataoipies- 
€010 pin anoip 4 Lán O401ne tiaiple,—cu10 cu 60704, C10 
Cu PHot-soposa—1 140 Afi 4 TÁTCa4CC 45 Ol bíocáilLe 7 45 
caiteam TOC, 1 45 FEaCaInNT om foillre opleastsa bosa nA 
seolaise, 7 i 45 Sluaipescc n-a tén-tonnpad of cionn 
na Céimre. ip Hna4t, nusip 4 bionn a Fcaiteam aimypipe 
TS Cataip. 45 Opuroim cum vei, FO bfAnaro na oooine 
móna on ead 141 nó 06 man Pin, INP nA TIFTIB Sposa mOzia. 
Ip cuma nó perdlescdin 140, 45 1mtesct 6 bLác SO OAT 
45 Cuapose na mbstuite ip opesagts. Nusip 4 bionn an 
cuspoae pa CoCoth cpiocnugte, VO Cum piubsil 140 45 
TPMALL af Caipledn nd ap TIF Tuaite, ap móinréan nó an 
mointedn, on Loc nó af Linn-slaire. 


IX. 
Gsevits 00 Cui ap an m Déanta po :'— 


When Eoghan Mor O’Donovan, poet, stooped down and 
came in over his threshold he saw, in spite of the gloom, 
that his son Diarmuid, who all day long had been with him 


1. Lá not inflected in the phrase LÁ nó 06, Studies I, p. 159. 
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leading the plough at the ploughing, had eaten his evening 
meal of potatoes and milk, and in his exhaustion had leant 
his head down on the deal table and fallen asleep. The 
boy’s unkempt head was almost buried in the potato refuse. 
No one else the poet found before him in the cabin ; and the 
only light was the glow of the broad fire of turf sods. Looking 
on the weary figure of the boy, in a flash of thought the 
poet saw, more plainly than when he stood in it, the stone- 
strewn patch of mountain side they had been trying to soften 
up beneath the plough that bitter February day, and he, 
with the pride of the Gael in his soul, felt more deeply than 
ever before, the hopelessness of his position, the slavery and 
indignity. Yes, there it was before his eyes: the dark 
coloured patch of turfy hillside, with the weather-bleached 
rocks that stuck up through its surface piled with the stones 
and shale his bleeding hands had gathered from it winter 
after winter. But the vision made his voice gentle, whereas 
the living sight of it would have filled him with anger.— 
(A Munster Twilight.) 


The first sentence here is very clumsy and complicated. 
Irish will state the events simply and clearly, each in its 
proper place. Some of the details given would appear quite 
artificial, if not inartistic, in Irish, and had better be omitted 
altogether. Such are, e.g., “stooped down,” “over his 
threshold.” Begin by stating that O'Donovan was a poet. 
One may ask, however, why this statement is made at all. 
There seems to be no point in it, unless it be to mark the 
contrast between his aspirations and his actual lot. Better 
insert, therefore, after opening sentence—s¢ m4 b'ea, 
b’ eisean 06 bert as obsip,—and then proceed to describe 
the events of the day. “ Who, all day . . .” get rid of the 
relative construction, and mention the various facts according 
to time sequence :—leading the cow, coming home, eating 
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his supper, leaning head, falling asleep—and then the father 
comes in and sees him, “ the weary figure ’’—this is a detail 
which comes in better towards the end of description of the 
boy; say—ba tpuaigméiteac an padapce 6,—é cpomta 
anusp man fin, 7 FOtT 4 Cinn san ciopsod péitcte 1 bfuistesac 
n4bprnácaí. - Ina flash of thought ’’—get rid of the metaphor 
but express the meaning , “‘ with the pride of the Gael in his 
soul ’—express this separately, not as an adverbial clause ; 
“stuck up through its surface ’’—anior ar an ‘otalatm; 
“ piled with ’—capn4in ve . . . anuar ota; “ his bleeding 
hands had gathered '—get rid of the relative construction ; 
“the vision made his voice gentle ’’—ip amtard b4 ciúine- 
ve 4 SLOP an aiplins. Put this statement at the very end ; 
“ whereas, etc.” —04 mb’ 140 4 Túite cinn 4 bead 45 Peacaine 
aif. 


The whole passage will read :— 


[ile ab ead Cogan Mop 6 VDonnab4tn. Ac má v’esd b éisean 
700 belt 45 Ob4in. Di on Lá Aipite reo so Léin Cartte aise 
45 tTpesb4O, 7 Or1apimuro, 4 MAC, 45 CAdpa Leip, 45 cneonú 
na bó. 1 noeine an Lae DO Cuard Oiafmuro i17tesc, 071t 
ré 4 Curo ppdacai, 1 0 ÓL 4 CUD bainne, 7 Le neanc cuIpre 
00 Cnom Té 4 Ceann 4p an mbógfvo Siamaire, 7 Tut 4 COLO 
ot. Os thusasméitesc an pavdvapc é—on sappain vocc 
cpomta anusr mop pin, 7 FOLT 4 Cinn Son ciopad pditce 1 
wruiglese na vppacai. Le n-a Unn pin Cáins an c-ataip 
ites 17 ip Ahtard 4 bi an mac annpan in’ sonap noime, 7 
son oe folsr fa bocáinin 4C Lapaip 7 Lonnpsd na ceine. 
Teine bess teatan mona abd esd i. “O'féac Cogan ap an 
ngopran, 7 Cóins FO hobann Of cómain 4 aigne—niba 
foitéine nÁ map 00 Connaic ré “na Túilib cinn é, 7 é n-A 
fearam sp ón Áic— n4úonc, mor 4 besd 1n-airtins, an an 
bpairce bess Hopi’ cCLoCcaC Talman ú'o an éaoaon an cTLéibe. 
Di 1apypiact 'oéanca acu an LÁ pusp Feabps ran an an 'ocatLam 
D 
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00 bOS54D Leip 4n SCéAC 02. AC niopb’ son hart OA é, 
1 ocneo Sub Cuic an feap boct in-éa0dcap aipip. Fiope 
Ssaeveal Apro-aiseantsa ab ead é, 7 00 Cus ré “na Luige 
aif, Anoip, níor Oainsne nd may 00 Cusfd jam poimip pin, nd 
pai] 1 noán 06 oc an 'onoc-úráro, 7 an oaoinre! ‘Sead, 
bi ré annrú'o ór cómain 4 PUL, Oa Leip,— an paipoe Dud 
DOCS TALMAN sp C40b an Cnuic, 7 Fan ann 4€ man 4 ea 
popcac! Apur -nda caipipspeaca snior ap ón ‘otsatam 4 
140 Seal 45 an pin! Agur capindin ve Clocaib 7 ve Lucinib 
onusp ota! Agu mon na FOLA af 4 Lérhaib Féin 6 BEIT 
$4 mbailiú 6 Eeimpead so sSeimpesd |. 04 mb’1a0 4 Putte 
cinn 4 besd 45 FEACAINT 418 ip amMLaryd 4 Cumipfedsd an padaric 
peans sip. AC ni par ann s€ saplings, 7 1p omLaró ba éiúine- 
de 4 SLOP an s1pling pin. 


X, 
Saevdits 00 cup ap an mDéanta ro :— 


Again Nora Kelly arose from the. table at which she had 
been eating, looked through the window, turned from it, 
and spoke to her sister, who was busy at the fire: ‘ When 
the train was passing Kilcully I said to him, “ Look out the 
window, father; you might never see Cork city again,” 
and he turned on me, and said, “ Do I want to see it? How 
did I come into it? What was I thinking of all these years, 
and I walking the streets of it? Tell me that. Little I 
care if I never see it again,’—that’s what he said, and no, 
he wouldn’t look out.’ 

Margaret, to whom she had spoken, then came to the 
window from the fire, and said: 

‘Look at him now, God help us, he don’t know where to 
rest ; that’s the tenth time he’s after examining that cow- 
shed.’ And she called out: ‘ Father, come in ; there's a cup 
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of tea here for you ; come in, or it will be cold on you ; haven't 
you to-morrow or the day after to look at them ; they’ll be 
there. to-morrow, as well as to-night.’ 


The old man turned round; as will happen in strange 
surroundings, he did not at once spy out the window where 
the voice had come from; when, however, his eyes rested 
on it, on his two daughters, it suddenly struck him that 
there was something wanting in Margaret’s voice. It was a 
strong voice, with the hard, firm consonants, the pure vowels 
of the Irish language in it. She was now a middle-aged 
woman, and although she had lived thirty years in the city 
of Cork, where English is not spoken with any sort of firm- 
ness at all, her speech was still full of the strength that would 
carry up far hillsides, herding cattle or calling to a neighbour- ~ 
ing homestead.—(A Munster Twilight.) 


Here again observe the natural sequence of events. Do 
not say, in Irish, “ arose from the table at which she had been 
eating,” but “had been seated at the table, eating, and 
then arose”’; “her sister ” is mentioned in the third line, 
but it is not until we come to the eleventh line that we are 
told her name. Irish will supply the deficiency at once. 
So the relative clause “ who was busy ” will not be relative 
in Irish at all. The clause “ to whom she had spoken ” is 
quite unnecessary, and must not be translated. The rest is 
fairly simple. 


” 


Di nóna ni Cealtais na purde as an mbvopo 7 i as tte. 
Di Magspéso, 4 9einbfiún, a5 an tetne a5 SoDáil so Snó 
agin. “O'éim$ Nps an canna h-uasin, 0 Fes pi an fuinneos 
amac, D'1oOmpmg TÍ uaits, 7 00 Labaipt Le Maigspéao: 

“-Oubvac tem’ stain,” op pire, “7 pinn pa traen AS 
Babait tap Cit Cottaite— rpéac an fuinneos amae, a ataip’ 
ara mé teir, ‘ b'féroih nd fercpd Conc4is So veo aipip.’ 
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Se puo 4 dein feirean 10mpdéit opin 1:4 oo > ón 
amlsard ba tian liom i feipemnc? Cionnur 4 Cánta mé 
teact ann? Cad aif, on 0016 Leac, 50 mbinn 45 cuimneam 
1 pt na mMbLusdanTs TO 7 mé 4s TIÚDAL nA ppdroeann ann ? 
Anmr ón mévo fin ‘oom. 1r-beas nán Cums liom 04 mobs 
ná feicfinn so eo aif i!’ Assur níon óil Leip péacaine 
amc in aon cop.” 

. Do DpurD Maispéso anal ón 'oceine roTgpieo no fuinneorse, 
1 bo Labaip TÍ. 
. “ Féac anoir aig,” An pire, “50 Dpóim'ú "O14 orainn, ní 
Flor '0Ó C4 bpuisrú ré fuaimnesp. Siné an 'oeicmaiú h-uaip 
MIZE 45 Cusprose an Bortige pin, 1 $4 infiaca.” 

Do §l4010 Tí ór 4rd sip. 
“~~ Star,” op pire, “ Tap ptesé ; CÁ Cupán cae anno 
454M "OUT, TAIT 17TEAC, nó beID ré Fusp ofc. Fesopfain 
beic 45 FEACAINT onCa Pan 1mbáineac, nó umanoinCean. Ap 
nóin vero P14d Ann 1mbÁine4C 'Oine4aC map 4CÁ10 Anocc.” 

D'iompurg ón peanouine api a Tóit. Map ir 5ndét nuoin 
ná bíonn Taiti£e spi ón 41T 45 Ouine, ni feá'or Ó Té 4 Vesna 
ame on OTHIP Cad é an THEO DAILL N-4 Cáin is an HLop ap. 
AC nuasaip ó Leos ré 4 Túil an An bpuinneois 7 Af 4 Kempe 
ingean, 00 buasilesd iftesc in’ signe 50 hobann 50 pat 
pu0o éigin in eapnath op Slop Margspéso. Stop opeas 
Léroip, 4b ead é, 7 conruine cpusds ceanna, 7 Sutai HLana 
na Ssotuinne ann. Dean TSO0C-40T04 ab e4d Margpéso 
anoir. Oi Dee mbu4óna an TIÍOTO Caitte aici 1 Beata 
Copcatge, Jit ná Labasitap an Déspts 50 D0CT ná So Dainsean 
ann. ÁÓC “na 01410 Tin, b1 4 CaInnNT 50 Lán-Lároin rór —eéóm 
Lér01ft fin So SCLOITTEÍ 1 ÓDpao Tuar Eason an Cnuic 1 scéin 
i, nuaip a besd Pi 45 AOVAITIEsCT NA mbó, nó 45 Sl4004¢ ap 
muinncín an TIFe 04 Siopipia 07. 
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XI. 
Sae'oits DO Cup 4p an mbéanta ro i— 


In a few hours Harley reached the inn where he proposed 
breakfasting ; but the fulness of his heart would not suffer 
him to eat a morsel. He walked out on the road, and gaining 
a little height, stood gazing on the quarter he had left. He 
looked for his wonted prospect, his fields, his woods, and 
his hills ; they were lost in the distant clouds! He pencilled 
them on the clouds, and bade them farewell with a sigh. 


He sat down on a large stone to take out a little pebble 
from his shoe, when he saw, at some distance, a beggar 
approaching him. He had on a loose sort of coat, mended 
with different-coloured rags, amongst which the blue and 
the russet were the predominant. He had a short knotty 
stick in his hand, and on the top of it was stuck a ram’s 
horn ; his knees—though he was no pilgrim—had worn the 
stuff off his breeches ; he wore no shoes, and his stockings 
had entirely lost that part of them which should have covered 
his feet and ankles. In his face, however, was the plump 
appearance of good-humour ; he walked a good round pace, 
and a crooked-legged dog trotted at his heels.—(Henry 
MacKenzie, 1745-1831.) 


This is fairly simple. “ The fulness of his heart ’’—vi 
cocc C6m Thom fan af 4 Corde; “on the quarter he had 
left "—pa cyeo batt ap a ocáims ré. The ordinary past 
tense in Irish has frequently the force of the English pluperfect ; 
“his wonted prospect ’—vi ré cnéir '0ul 1 OTsITIFe Ve . . 
The English phrase had better be translated by a complete 


sentence in Irish. “ He pencilled ’’—get rid of the metaphor ; 
“ He had on ”’—preface this description by—ip arhtavd 4 bi 
an vacac pan, 1... .; ‘predominant "—an curo ba mó 


iow; “his knees... his breeches,’—s 04 Stúin ráicce 
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amac THE n-a bfúrce pean-caitce ; “ plump appearance of 


good humour ’—veatltparh puilt ap 4 46010 nom; a 
good round pace, '"—-so meap capa. 


1 Sctonn poinne usip a CLUIZ oo Toir Mac ui Spay 
An TIF OFDA 'N-4 ald focaip aise 4 Bpeicpesrts 4 Caitesm. 
dC bi TOCT COM Thom Aan 48 4 Cporve ná Leosrao Té 06 
pioc vite. “Do SLuair ré amac, 71 chéir Tamailt oen BOtap 
4 Cup oe, Cótn1s Té FO oti 4prodn. Sito puap ap 4 Mucrac 
é, 1 0 fan “na feapam ann ap fea TamaILl, as péacaine 
anonn usard fa Teo DAILL ar 4 OTAINIE ré. bi ré cher 
'ul 1 OTAITISe De Pdéipcesnsib 7 VE COILLTID 7 DE CnoCcasId 
4 óúcatse Féin. Do Cuspoms Tré anoir 140, 4c níon féao 
Té 140 feircinc. To TS0m0iLL wo 1 OF40 usd ip púca Pan 
tior abioosp! Doteos réopnasp. Dap teir so bréa4oraó 
Té Pamail na OUtaisge fin 4 oéanaom amse 1 mesps nA 
Tpamalt. O'fás ré pldn aici 50 ovponac. 


Vi cloicin ir na bpóis, 7 Turd ré ap CLoie móin 
cun é baint aipcr. Le n-a unn rin cia cifead ré curse 
Tamall usd AC dn vAcac! Ip amtard 4 bi an bacse Pan, 
1 T45oT capoisze moipe Leite sip, 7 1 DeIpste paircigte Le 
Slobslaib 10V04t4C4. 140 Sopm no burve-vonn, an curo 
ba mó Di0b. Data beas adbac nA Láim age, 1 Avaric peite 
amuice “na bónn & 04 Stúin ráicce amac cpé n-a opirte 
peans-Caitte,—bviod ndpb son = o1litpeac é. é  cor- 
nOcTaIgte, a¢ peana-peipe pTocsi veit 45 clivoae a cotpai, 
1 Ban faic Di0b fagta ap Coir nó an feipvd leir. Ac 04 
Tuspaigse a bi 4 feansa-balcaizi bi DEAll pam fuIlt an 4 shard 
pomp. Oi ré as P1HBal poime so meon TAPAID, 7 Sadsipin 
COF-CAM Sf TODAS Le n-a PALAID. 
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XII. 

SaeoiLs 00 cup ap an mDéanta po — 

I waited more than two hours without having an 
opportunity of crossing the river, during which time the 
people who had crossed carried information to Mansong, the 
king, that a white man was waiting for a passage, and was 
coming to see him. He immediately sent over’ one of his 
chief men, who informed me that the king could not possibly 
see me until he knew what had brought me into his country ; 
and that I must not presume to cross the river without the 
king’s permission. He therefore advised me to lodge at a 
distant village, to which he pointed, for the night, and said 
that in the morning he would give me further instructions 
how to conduct myself. This was very discouraging. 
However, as there was no remedy, I set off for the village, 
where I found, to my great mortification, that no person 
would admit me into his house. I was regarded with astonish- 
ment and fear, and was obliged to sit all day without victuals 
in the shade of a tree ; and the night threatened to be very 
uncomfortable—for the wind rose, and there was great ap- 
pearance of a heavy rain—and the wild beasts are so very 
numerous in the neighbourhood, that I should have been 
under the necessity of climbing up the tree and resting among 
the branches. About sunset, however, as I was preparing 
to pass the night in this manner, and had turned my horse 
loose that he might graze at liberty, a woman, returning from 
the labours of the field, stopped to observe me, and perceiving 
that I was weary and dejected, inquired into my situation, 
which I briefly explained to her ; whereupon, with looks of 
great compassion, she took up my saddle and bridle, and 
told me to follow her. Having conducted me into her hut, 
she lighted up a lamp, spread a mat on the floor, and told 
me I might remain there for the night.---(Tvavels in Africa, 
Mungo Park.) 
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“ During which time ”—-get rid of the relative, by beginning 
a new sentence—te n-a tinn pin; “white man “—rean 
an b4éin-cneip ; “a passage ’’—« tabaipic analt ; “ must not 
presume ”—san a beit ve O4naéc ionnam; in the next 
sentence observe the natural sequence of events, thus dis- 
pensing with the relative ‘which’; “ he pointed ’’—better 
repeat the noun an caoireac ; “ there was no remedy '“—mu'o 
54n tleiseaf forone ip feanp ain; ‘ to my great mortification,” 
mo ¢peac ip mo ¢ér! “ with looks of great compassion ’’— 
700 $lac TÍ THuas om, oon tiom. The rest is simple. 


O'fanar ann ap fesad bpeir ip 04 usin a Cluis, Son an 
C401 ó VEIT AFAM an OUL Con AB4INN ANnONnN. Le n-a Unn fin 
na O4014ne 4 bi FAbtA anonn VD innfeadsp DO'n Ri, VO 
Manpons, Sunb amlard a bi Feap An báin-Cneir 45 Teact 
$4 FEsCaine, ac é belt as Feiteam Le n-a Coboinec snalt. “Do 
cup sn pti OUIne 04 Taoipescaib Cúsam Lditpesc FA Cup 
in-10L oom ná FésoFad an fi Ceso Cainnte Leif 4 TADsITIT 
oom 1n 40n Cop, SO VTi SO mbesd "Por aise €40 4 TUS An 
cusivo Cum a Cine mé ; 1 FO Scaitg¢inn San 4 bert oe OAnACT 
1onnam sabsit Tap an absinn San cead 0 fFagail uatd. Do 
Taipbedin an C401T€4C GoM fmóroin beos ó b1 TAMALL uoinn, 
1 tus ré ve COmaiple Com cup Fim onn 1 Scdip ns horóce, 
54 nóó SO OTAKFSO Té TUILLe eeoLuir ‘OOM, an MmATDIN tá in 
nd bánac, ar cíonnur b4 CesT DOM mé féin ‘O'1OMEUT. 
Tí puinn miírnís 00 cup ón Cainnt fín ionnam. AC “ “uo 
gon teigear fordne ip fe4nh Ah.” "Oo Stusaipeap liom ré 
ein on TLPdr0in. AC, mo Cpesc 1p mo cár, ni Tadbppad 
éinne 04 paid ann bet 1pTI§ DOM. IP amlard 4 ó Feacaoati 
opm, 7 1on5n4 1 ALLTACT opts, 1 b'éisean vom FAnAmAine 
am tporsad fan an lae 7 mé am’ furóe ré TSÁC cpainn. 
Vi chot vDaZasitac an an oroce; éis an Saot, 7 wi ano- 
Oeallpam CLAsipi apt an T péin. "Na teannta ran, cá o1pies’d 
pan veitivede slits pa Comappanact Sup f6-baogsgat SO 
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mbeinn anami-pearsaip, man 50 SCoiCfinn oul indipvoe 
ór on Scpann, 1 mo fusaimnesr 00 Ceapsd imears ns nSéa4s. 
AC, um Fuine na Snéine, 7 mé am’ uLLmú péin cum na h-ordce 
00 Caiteam aft an Scuma pan, 7 mé chéir mo Capasilt vo 
TS, 1 4 leosaint 06 belt 45 1n$eilc, 00 CÁnLA So paid 
bean áimce 45 fillead 4 baile cnéir oboin an Lae 00 
cpiocnt D1, 7 Sun tug Tí ré nvespa mé. Vo tao TÍ 45 
Feacaine opm. Agup nuaip 4 Cuis pi Sun cuipre 7 ceann-pé 
4 bi opm, OD’ flappmgs Tí diom cao 4 BI chéir TUITIM amac 
vom. Oo minigear an T6é0L oi. Oo $Loc ri tpuss oom, 
Df tom ; 0 4promg pi Lé an o1atlait 7 4n pptian, 7 OubasifT 
liom i Leanamaint. Oo tug fí Léí ipteac “na bocán Féin 
mé, 00 Lar pi Lamps, DO Lest fi DPAT 4p an únLár, 1 OUBAINT 
liom so paw ceso sgam an ordce DO Caiteam ann. 


XIII. 
Ssevits 00 Cup ap an mDéanLa po — 


“ In this manner I went from town to town, worked when 
I could get employment, and starved when I could get none: 
when happening one day to go through a field belonging to 
a justice of peace, I spied a hare crossing the path just before 
me ; and I believe the devil put it in my head to fling my 
stick at it ;—well, what will you have on’t? I killed the 
hare, and was bringing it away, when the justice himself 
met me; he called me poacher and a villain ; and, collaring 
me, desired I would give an account of myself. I fell upon 
my knees, begged his worship’s pardon, and began to give a 
full account of all that I knew of my breed, seed, and 
generation ; but, though I gave a very true account, the 
justice said I could give no account ; and so I was indicted 
at the sessions, found guilty of being poor, and sent up to 
London to Newgate, in order to be transported as a vagabond. 
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‘People may say this and that of being in jail; but, for 
my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a place as ever I 
was in all my life. I had my bellyful to eat and drink, and 
did not work at all. This kind of life was too good to last 
for ever; so I was taken out of prison, after five months ; 
put on board a ship, and sent off, with two hundred more, 
to the plantations. We had but an indifferent passage ; for, 
being all confined in the hold, more than a hundred of our 
people died for want of sweet air; and those that remained 
were sickly enough, God knows. When we came ashore, 
we were sold to the planters, and I was bound for seven 
years more. As I was no scholar (for J did not know my 
letters), I was obliged to work among the negroes; and I 
served out my time, as in duty bound to do.’ 


“In this manner ”—an an scuma pan. The English 
“this” will frequently be pin or pan in Irish; “I went . 
00 bior 45 Habdil cimceatt; “ could get ” a geibinn (im-- 
perfect tense); “when, happening ”—omit when, and say 
v0 ding (oo tpt) ; “ belonging to a justice ’—need not 
be translated here ; it can be stated farther down that the 
justice met was the owner of the field ; “ what will you have 
on’t ? “—ecao eile, cao 4 OGanfainn ap aon Cuma? “my 
breed, seed and generation ’’—ap na react pinnreapatd 4 
taims nómam. “ People may say ’’—cé 'oaoine ann 7. . 
Introductory cá (Studies J, pp. 209-210) ; “ with two hundred 
more ”—mé féin 7 04 Céao nac mé; “we had but an 
indifferent passage ’’—ni po-fearsaip. 4 biomaip 45 UL 
anonn dúinn; “in the hold ’’—tior imbots na Luinse. 


'Oo bior 45 Habail TimCeatt ap an Scumas an, 6 baile 
MOf FO baile mós 45 obsip nusin a Seibinn an obair, 7 45 
‘oul Cum báirf. 'oe'n oCnóT nuo1h nd fagainn. “Do pdinis, 
Lá, £o pabsr 45 Habit THE páine, nuaip 4 LeosaT mo Put 
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Of S1Of&F140, 1 é ay pe Cap an SCoTán opt th’asaro amac. 
Ip 'oóic Liom Supd é an c-Ainpeoip 4 Cup im’ Ceann an b4c4 
00 Caiteam leir. Cao eile, ca’o 4 DEANFainn af aon Cuma ? 
Do manbor an Siopppe1ad, 7 ip amtard & bior $4 bneic cum 
yIUbsil Liom nusip 4 BUAIL an Sidipcip sup leir an áine 
umom. “Do pug ré on TSÓnhn2is omm, 1 Saourve 7 viteamnac 
aise “Á Coboine opm, 1 é $4 frapparde viom cé’p óiob mé, 
nó cao 4 tus annpan mé. Vo éCánas of, mo Sltinib as 
Ssbail mo Leac-Tséil Leip, 00 Topnuigesy an Cúnncor 1omtan 
4 Cobóinc "00 Af ns reacc finnpespaib 4 TAME pomam,—an 
mé10 4 Bi an eolur 45am. Niop innpesr 06 ac. an fimnne, 
ac ir é 'oubainc peiresn ná ná fFéaofainn son TUAIpIPS 4 
CAD aithe omm réin. bD'é croc an rSéil Sup Tuga Of comaip 
na cúince mé, so bfusptar amac Sup Ouine boóc mé, Sup 
o4o0pad ann mé, 7 Sup cupesd puap SO Lannowin 7 ipceac 
T4 n$eaco Nusa me, Cum mé Cup sn toc amac, map Ouine 
‘DIOMAOIN Oploc-10omMCcuif. 


Cá 'oooine ann, 7 bíonn fo 7 PHO acu 'Á [SO 1 OTAOD BeIt 
1 bpfúorún. Am’ Caob-pa ve, If amlard 4 Ceapar 50 
pad an Seata Nua com caitneamac '0'áic Le haon Ait n-a 
pabsp pam ann tem’ né. Ip athlard 4 bi Lán na h-éilLe 
45am te n-1ite 7 Le n-d6t, 7 Son aon oba4in Le DEanamh s5am. 
Ni Féaofainn an paogat opess pan 4 bet asam 1 Scomnurvde. 
1 5cionn éúis mi 00 CÓS4Ó smMse SF ón OP;iorin me, 00 
cuipesd api DOO Luinse mé, 7 00 feolasad snonn Top Pile 
mé Féin, 7 04 Céso nace mé, 45 TALL An na “ plantations.” 
Ni po-pespssip 4 Biomsaip 45 OUL anonn oúinn. May ip 
Amaro 00 Coimés04% Tinn Fo Léin Cior 1 MbOLS na Luinge, 
rotpeo so bEusip_ breir 1p Céao acu bAT 0 eapds seif bheos 
na rpoéine. ÓSuT 45 O14 acd “frop 50 patb an Curo eite 
A541nn "ONS OfOc-PpLdintesc so Leon. Tiuaip 4 TAnZamaip 
1 OTift D0 'DÍOLA'Ó Le Luct na plantations pinn 7 00 FartuIgesd 
mire so ceann resct mbuiaóon eite. Niosib son rcoláine 
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mé—ni paid o1ne4o ip eolap an an s1bsSiTipt 454m—] món 
Beall ain pin 00 Cattesp Beit 46 obs 1 OFOCAIP. MuINNTif‘ 
an Cneir 'Ouib. ADgup Oo fanar in aimpip Bo ‘oetpe mo 
tnéimre, map 4 bi ceangaitte opm 4 OEAnam. 


B.-—HISTORICAL. 


XIV. 
Ssevits v0 cup ap on mDéanta ro — 


There was no opportunity for the Irish to set up or-maintain 
a press of their own. For them all chance was barred by 
the flaming sword that turned everyway. We have thus 
the singular spectacle of a country which, while all Europe 
was printing and throwing open to the peoples a new way of 
knowledge, was driven back on oral tradition and laborious 
writing by hand.—(The Making of Ireland and its Undoing, 
p: 403.) 


“ Opportunity ’—bpeit . . . ap. Begin second sentence 
thus—pé creo n-4 ocusaroip 4ga10; “all chance was 
barred ”—is rather indefinite. Say §4 scors afi 4 tear 00 
wéanam; “the flaming sword ”—b” jito cúcaA an natharo 
4 claroeath noétaite “nA táim aise; “We have thus. . ; 
ba Spleannmay an TSé4L é ; “ driven back on oral tradition ”— 
són ve Coin Cum múince acu ac bést-or0escsp. In the 
Irish this last portion had better be placed before—‘“ while 
all Europe. . knowledge,” which will come in at the end. 


Ni parb son Gpeit os muinntip na n-Eipeann an €L6-cumann 
00 Cup sf bun ná 00 COMES Af T1ú04L 0016 Féin. Pé Thea 
“n-a 'OCUS410ÍT 45410 b” fiú'o Cúca 4n Namaro, 7 CLardeam 
noctaite “nA Láim aise, 1 é $4 Scors Ap 4 Lear 00 Véanam. 
Da Speannmap an TSé2L é. Muinntip ns néipeann annyan, 
1 San 'oe Cot Cum múince acu AC béal-oroedcar, nó Láim- 
rsfúbinní Sun Mop an obaipi 14° 00 PHpi0bsd in aon con; 
asur muinncip, na h-Copps so Léim; 7 4 maLaipc an [40 
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'oe Plife acu : Leab2tn acu 04 Scun 1 SCLÓ, 7 ón c-eoLar 
acu “Á leatad 50 TUS afi an Scumsa fan imears an uile 
poout. Das Speannmap 1 va trubaiptese an TSé4L é! 


XV. 

Ssevily vo cup ap an mDeéanta po :— 

From the history of the towns it is clear that the original 
English settlers, almost from the first generation, had been 
led by interest and intelligence, to enter into the civilisation 
of Ireland, and become faithful citizens of their new land, 
united with its people, and devoted to its fortunes. Left 
to themselves English and Irish joined in fruitful alliance, 
the English accepting Irish culture and jurisprudence, and 
enriching it with their own organisation of business and 
municipal laws.—(The Making of Ireland and its Undoing, 
. p. 201.) 


“ The original English settlers ’—an ruinntip to 4 taims 
anatt 6 Sapanad ap ocúir. Begin with this ; “ almost 
from the first generation ”—o4 mb’ é an céao opeam Féin 
acu é; “ were led... to enter ’’—say first—oo gabaroir 
so ronnman Le béspaib 7 Le noératb na nSaeveat. Then, 
in second sentence, say—<“‘ From the history . . . it is clear ” 
that they understood that that was to their interest ; “ and 
become faithful...’ Begin a third sentence here, and 
repeat ip Léip-—sZupn Ceapsoap Beit ‘Dilip DO OLIStID nas 
néipeann (avoid “their new land “”—a typically English 
phrase). “ English and Irish ’’—Saeveat ip Satt; “ Irish 
culture and jurisprudence ’--eotup 7 eatadantact 7 'olisce 
na nBseveat.” (A sort of hendiadys). 


An muinncip to 4 Cáin 4snall ó Saronaib op OCcúirT; 
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04 mb’ é an Céad 'oneam Féin acu é, 00 Sabarvir 50 fonnmapn 
le bvéspaib na n$aeóealt. Ip Léin ó Sac peancap 04 
mbaineann Leip na bsilTib mbps Sup Tursesoap no Sapanas 
rin so mba Taipibte 0616 an méro fin. Ip Léin Sup Ceapsaoap 
bert Dilip DO OUSTIG na h-Eipeann, 4 140 ‘pein 700 OLUTH 
1 $capaoap Le n-a muinncip, 7 PUM VO Cun InP 54e aon nid 
4p Bain Lé1. Do Cabpuisesoap Saeveat ip Salt te céile, 
an FAO 4 Leosad 0610 é, 7 b’fearyroe an 04 The1b an cóm- 
ova pan. D’feapproe an Sapanac eotar 1 ealadantact 
1 DUUgte na nSseveal, nuaip 4 Slac ré 1405 7 níon mipoe 
‘oon Saevest 4p fostuim ré usard pin ve neitib a bain 
le gSnotaib an Traogail, 1 50 Mop mop Le OLIFtib vO Cup 
1 brerdmM Inf nA DAILTIDB móna. 


. 


XVI. 

Saeditsy 00 cup ap an mDeéanLa po :'— 

The English policy was not the development of Irish 
industries for Ireland, in which the towns could have co- 
operated, but the capture of all trade for the benefit of 
England. Settlers of their own blood had to be ejected 
from competition as ruthlessly as the wild Irish. The issue 
was clear. It gave meaning to the conquest and a desperate 
purpose. In the case of Dublin we have seen the conflict 
under the interesting conditions of a city, which had, more 
than any other, sought to combine English loyalty and self- 
preservation. And here, as in every other town, England 
demanded nothing less than her own entire advantage out 
of Irish trade—(The Making of Ireland and its Undoing, 
p. 292.) 


Avoid the relative construction in the opening English 
sentence. Begin thus—‘‘ The towns could have co-operated 
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in the development . . Then, in second sentence—' “ But 
this was not what England wanted (the English policy) ; 
“the capture of all trade ”—eliminate the metaphor, and 
express the meaning fully; “ Settlers of their own blood ”— 
on Sapanae a bi n-a cómnuróe in Exqunn; “ The issue... 
purpose.” Care must be taken here to express the meaning 
naturally, and in harmony with the context. One might 
say—Di an méro pin poitléip 4 n0d6tain 0616. Cad Curse 
'DÓ1b muinnceiíf na HEipeann 4 veIt FE rmaóc acu 04 mba 
nab feapp-0e 140 FEIN fA 'oeine é? Nac jin é 4 Ceorcuis 
usta 6 tap? “In the case of Dublin . . . self- 
preservation ’’—-this sentence is too long, and the construction 
is typically English. Study carefully the way it is treated. 
The “subjective ” expressions “we have seen,” “ under 
the interesting conditions ” had better be omitted altogether, 
as being typically English, We have introduced the ex- 
pression “an 04 tpaig pin o'fpeapcat”’ as being natural 
in Irish to translate the “ combination” of English loyalty 
and self-preservation. 


“ 


0’ Peadfsd muinncip na mbailte moa cabnú te céile 
cum espiparve cun 04 n'oéanam in Óimnn. Ae níonb é 
rin 4 teapcug Ó muinncín Sapana. “Sé puro a bi usta 
Soc son cT450T eapparde beic 04 'oéanam 7 04 Diol 7 04 
ceannse Fé n-a fciúnú péin 7 ap maite teo péin. Niopd’ 
fuldip 0616, Curse pin, Son 4 Leosoincec 0’ aoinne son cors 
4 cup Leo, ná son Cup 1TCe4C 4 Oéanam opts. An Sapanac 
4 bi “na Cormnurde in Exqunn ni teosparoir 06 aon cup 
ipcesé 4 'óoéanam Onta ac COM bess if 4 Leosparoir 'oo n 
Gineannac péin é. Cao curse 0610 muinntip na nEipeann 4 
bert ré pmact acu 04 mba ndpd’ Fespip-0e 140 Féin fa 'oeine 
é? Nac Tin é a Ceorcuis usta Ó Tip. "OA feabar a DEeInesd 
Muinntip. nó MbaAILTE 14ffAcT Af 4 Ssceónc 00 ¢Coraint, nó 
0A 'oitre BKIPOIF DO Ri Sapana, niopb’ aon maic 610 aon 
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c400 acu. “Do vein muinneip Ú'Lác Cliat 4 nviceall, m4 
oeinesd 'oiCealLt 1n-aoon ball, Cum An 04 tds in 
o'fpeapcal. M4 vein, Vo Ceip OfC4. An puro 4 capil ine 
NA bAILTID eite, b'é an PHEAL Céaona acu pan é Ni pspocad 
an r40$oL an Saranac, san an copad So Léin 7 an cainbe 
50 léin 00 beir aise réin. 


XVII. 

Ssevits '00 cup ap an mDeéanLa po :— 

Her attendants, during this conversation, were bathed in 
tears, and, though overawed by the presence of the two earls, 
with difficulty suppressed their anguish ; but no sooner did 
Kent and Shrewsbury withdraw, than they ran to their 
mistress, and burst out into the most passionate expressions 
of tenderness and sorrow. Mary, however, not only retained 
perfect composure of mind, but endeavoured to moderate 
their excessive grief; and, falling on her knees, with all her 
domestics around her, she thanked Heaven that her sufferings 
were now so near an end, and prayed that she might be 
enabled to endure what still remained with decency and 
with fortitude. The greater part of the evening she 
employed in settling her worldly affairs. She wrote her 
testament with her own hand. Her money, her jewels, and 
her clothes she distributed among her servants, according to 
their rank and merit. She wrote a short letter to the King of 
France, and another to the Duke of Guise, full of tender 
but magnanimous sentiments, and recommended her soul to 
their prayers, and her afflicted servants to their protection. 
At supper she ate temperately, as usual, and conversed not 
only with ease, but with cheerfulness ; she drank to everyone 
of her servants, and asked their forgiveness, if ever she had 


E 
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failed in any part of her duty towards them. At her wonted 
time she went to bed, and slept calmly a few hours.—(William 
Robertson, History of Scotland.) 


Notice the allusive style of the English, when thus taken 
out of its context: “ hey attendants ’’—without telling us 
whose ; “ during this conversation ” without first saying who 
were engaged init. It is only in the 6th line above that 
“ Mary ” is mentioned by name. Begin the Irish by stating 
that it was she who was there. Use type IV (Identification, 
Studies I, pp. 29-31). ‘‘Bathed in tears’”’—as5 sot so 
furóeac ; “ overawed. . . Earls,”—o4 mé10 pat a bi ofits 
roim an mbeinc lapta; there will be no fewer than five 
sentences in Irish to correspond with the opening sentence 
above; ‘‘ with decency and with fortitude ’’—te fovrone, 
mati b4 cCuibe 7 map ba Coin; “ according to their rank 
or merit ’—ovo péip, 4 n-innme nó 00 néih map 4 BI TUILLTe 
acu; “recommended her soul to their prayers ’’—oo cun 


ri comaipice 4 h-anma opta; “ate temperately as usual,” 
niop 1C pi AC an beasán vba $náCc 161; “had failed ’—ma 
cuarod Oi. 


áine, vsinpiogain na n-Ólbanac, ip i 4 Bi ann. An 
beim lapis, 1. Kent 7 Shrewsbury, tanga ipteac cum 
lLabonca Lé. An faro 4 bio'oon 45 Cainnt bí cúmalLla na 
piogn4 45 50l So furdese. Ap éin 40’ Feadaoapi 4 mbrón 
00 COIMESD FE CeILT, 04 Mé10 PHT 4 Vi Ofta poim an mbeipT 
lan. SC COm Lust ip O'1Mtigeaoap pan, piiro 4p buile 
NA cCúmALLA AS TALL ap Maipe, $4 Cup in-1Gt 07 cao é an 
cion 4 bi acu uIpt1, 7 CaO é An CUMS 4 BEAD na 01410 OFT~. 
O'fan pipe 50 bess Ciúin pocaip, 7 sae Dicealt aici 'Á 
deans sf 4 n-4ana4-bnón fan 0O maolú. LE 'óeine DO 
cams rí af 4 Slúimb, 7 a Luct Fmotdétmha 50 Léin “na 
TiMCeAdLL, 45 HAvAIL 4 buíóea4Cair Le "014 nA SLÓine, 1 '0C4o0b 
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rfommómn ' á path 1 n'oán di a beIt FuIlinste aici anoir, 7 54 
1608010 aif BEIT 45 cobnú Léi, Cum so bréaoraú fi a pad 
te ceacc pór uinúí ‘O’fulans Le fordne, map ba Cuibe 4 
mon ba COI. “Do Catt fi an Curo b4 mó oen chÉáCnóna 
Tón as foci a Hnotai paosgatts. “Do rsfúob pi a h-wosce 
Le n-4 Láim Féin, 00 dein fi 4 Paw 'O'AIfSe40 1 064046 
1 ve Teo'021tb 41C1 DO Kponnsad pus sf 4 Lucc Fyiotdtma, 
'oo néin 4 n-innme, nó 00 féIpn mon 4 BI TUILLtTe acu. “Do 
TSriob’ fi Leitin Saipvo cum Ri na Fyrainnce 7 ceann eite 
cum an Oitic ve Suire,— úá Lteictnh 4 Léruseann ceanamvact 
1 ApO-aIZeanTact an TE 'oo PHptiob 100. “Do cup pi Cumasipice 
4 h-anma an an mbeipc, 7 016 opta vion 7 ‘ofoesn 074 
CúrhALLAID 4 bi á Scpdd. AS béile na nordce níon it fi 
ac an beoasán ba Hndt Le4 7 1 45 Coinne, fan na haimypipe, 
50 roca foinesanos. TO'oL rí rLáince an uile Duine 074 
tucc rpfoCcáLma, 7 0 14nn Pi opts, m4 Cuard v7 son CUD 
04 'DuoLSoT DO COmLionNAD 0616, So maitfroir DI é. An 
uditt D4 SnáC DO Cusrd Tí n-4 Leabú, 7 09 Tf4n na Co”0Lsd 
so pam ap Fe4ó ploinnt uaip-an CLuis. 


XVIII. 


Gsevily 00 cup ap an mDéanta fo :— 


With regard to the queen’s person, a circumstance not to 
be omitted in writing the history of a female reign, all con- 
temporary authors agree in ascribing to Mary the utmost 
beauty of countenance, and elegance of shape, of which the 
human form is capable. Her hair was black, though, ac- 
cording to the fashion of that age, she frequently wore 
borrowed locks, and of different colours. Her eyes were of 
dark grey ; her complexion was exquisitely fine; and her 
hands and arms remarkably delicate, both as to shape and 
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colour. Her stature was of a height that rose to the majestic. 
She danced, she walked, and rode with equal grace. Her 
taste for music was just, and she both sung and played 
upon the lute with uncommon skill. Towards the end of 
her life she began to grow fat, and her long confinement, 
and the coldness of the houses in which she was imprisoned, 
brought on a rheumatism, which often deprived her of the 
use of her limbs. No man, says Brantome, ever beheld her 
person without admiration and love, or will read her history 
without sorrow.—(William Robertson, History of Scetland.) 


“A circumstance '"—omit this, and begin with—nuain 
4 bionn 'ouine 45 cun Tíor sp . .; the history of a female 
reign ’’—péimear 7 peact bainpiognsa; begin a new sentence 
after this; “ contemporary authors ”’—tuéc rpeancaip a 
céom-aimpipe ; “agree ’—cisro . . . te eéite; “in ascrib- 
ing to”’—g4 740 50... .; “ utmost beauty “—an áitneacc 
an 'oomain; ‘ borrowed locks ’—potc nap té: péin; “of 
different colours '—u oatanna 6asparhlaca af an bEott pan 
(or—1 san Datanna nA bFolT fan Beit VO péip 4 céite,) ; 
“exquisitely fine’’—seat roineanoa; “her stature . 
she danced ’’—combine both sentences—i Ayo maoyroa 
maipeathail, pé ‘ct as junnce nó 45 TIÚDaAL nó 45 
magicurdeact ‘oi; “ with uncommon skill ’—niv’ Peann so 
mop ná an Coicciantact ; “she began ”’—vi pi as corná 


Of. 


Nua 4 bionn 'ouine as cup fior af néimear 7 ór peace 
bainfiognsa ni ceanc 06 San puim 00 Cup 1 bpPeappain na 
vainpiogna. 1 otsob Méipe, cisro tucc peancaip 4 cóm- 
aimpipe Le Céile $4 40 So paib 4 h-aSard ap dttneacc an 
'oomain, 7 i Cóm Cimta copse “na cput if Oo’ Peavfad an 
colainn o4onna bet. Fott oub uipiti, ac sun minic 4 
Caitead Ti, 00 néin NOP Na h-aimpipie ú'o, FOLT nán Léi péin, 
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1 54n 'oaCanna na bFOLT fan 4 Bett DO néif 4 Céite. Súile 
OUuv_-SL4pa 41C1; 4 PNOD Seal poinesanoa; 4 Láma Lleabsip 5 
CLOD ceanc ÁLuinn ap 4 SéoSóiD Ó pise FO Huacainn ; i Apo 
msopoa maipeamail, pé “cu 45 pinnce, nó As piabat, nó 
AS mapicardeacc vi. Wi cuipsine 1 SCeoL aici, 7 00 Fabs 
ri ampán, nó 00 feinnead ap an Seldips níb” feapp 50 
mop ná an Coice1sanTAct. 1 n'oeine 4 PAOHAIL Bi Pi 45 cornú 
Of DUL 1 nóimne, 7 TAiM1G na 0ATACH uin 'oe KA 4 Faro 
4 bi fi 1 bpriorún, 7 4 fusipe 4 Bi0D na TIFTe N-4 5c01MESOTI 
*n-a cime i. Ip minic 4 bí Pi Son LOE Ó pna Datacard fin. 


, H 


“Nit aoinne ” an Dpantome, “a ó féACc an 4 Dea4nTroin 
Alwinn san 1onsnA 00 'óéanom Di, 7 cion VO Teact size 
uipit1; ná nit aoinne 4 Léisf1d 4 TAI, Nd So OVT1I0CFAID 
bon apt map Seat upc.” 


XIX. 

Ssevils 00 Cuz ap an mDéanta fo :— 

In Ireland, so long as any independent Irish life survived, 
the scholar was the most honoured man in the community. 
The spell of its culture fell on every foreigner who came to 
make his home in the country. There was a common saying 
‘ that ten Englishmen would adopt Irish, for the one Irishman 
who would adopt English habits.’ The human fellowship, 
the gaiety, the urbanity of Irish life, the variety of its ties 
and the vivacity of its intellectual diversions, and not least 
its passionate and undying appeal to those who esteemed 
learning and whatever may feed the life of the mind, drew 

-to it irresistibly all who came within its circle. In spite of 
every effort of the London officials ‘for the extinction of 
amities between the Englishry and the Irishry,’ generation 
after generation of new comers for 350 years were gathered 
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into the Irish civilization ; until the passion of trade and of 
plunder quenched in the invaders all other aspirations.— 
(The Making of Iveland and its Undoing,” pp. 235-237). 


“So long . . . survived,”—an fa1'0 17 00 Leogsd 00'n 
Sae'oeot puim 4 cup ing nA neitib 4 bain Le n-éiminn 7 Eine 
00 WAR Ó uard péin : begin with this; “ the spell ’—tone 
down the metaphor; “its culture ’’—nora na n§Sseveat ; 
““ the human fellowship ”— begin this sentence with ip amta1 
(a turgesosp na Sseoit an n&oiip Oaonnsa 7 an SÁ actA 
le capeoar 1 mears o4soine); all the highly abstract ex- 
pressions here must be rendered concretely ; “ gaiety ... 
urbanity ’"—viovap pultmap poems Le céile; “ variety of 
its ties "—1p mo pu 4 bi acu Cum CeangZail Capaoaip 00 
fnaromesd eacozta; “ vivacity . . . diversions’”—inp na 
neitib 4 baineann Le h-oisne 7 Le h-innTinn an 'ouine bio'o4n 
veo0ds bpiogmap vbeacc; “its passionate, etc.,” 7 pu bas 
m6 le 740 nd 140 PHO So Léim, bi oinea4o ran ruime acu 
1 bfostuim 7 inr on uile nid 4 COCOC4 0 bea4ca NA h-4isne, 
ná FéeofFsd soinne 4 Cifedd 140 Fan upaim 4 Cabsipc 00'n 


fostuim “1 o'n aigne; “ generation after generation of 
new comers for 350 years “—na react pleacta 04 otdinis 
ANALL af fead peact SC40S00 ve BUsdAnTaib ; “ the in- 


vaders ’’—same as “the new comers,” and therefore need 
e 
not be translated. 


ón £410 1T 00 LeosZad 00'n Saevest pum 4 cup inp na 
neitib 4 Doin Le NEunn, 7 Eipe v0 “16060 sp 4 SuTC4L 
féin, b'é an feap fostumta ba mó upiaim If onoip 1 Mesrs 
na nosoine. Ni pai’ son Satt «4 Casoó ANALL Cum 
cómnunisce Tó cin, nd 50 Scuipead, map a oéappa, nora na 
n$oe'óe4L FE Opaordescc é. Ip mime 4 oeintí 50 mbesd 
oeicniubsy Sapanac ann a Cleaétsd vésapa 4 nora na 
nSservest, in 4§410 on son Eipeannargs amdin a deinesd 
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AMTHIP ón NOpaib GSAllos. Ip amtaro a Cuisesoap na Saevie 
an ná'oúin ‘oaonna, 1 ón 540 4T4 Le CApadsp 1 Mears Dsoine ; 
bio'oan pulcmaop pocms Le céile; ip mó pO 4 Bi acu cum 
CEANFAIL CApaodir DO PNsAroMesdD estTopta; inp ná neitib 
4 baineann Le haigne 7 Le h-inntinn an ouine biooDA beo'ú4 
bpiogmap besct ; 1 uo bs mó Le 140 nÁ 140 PO 50 Léif, 
bi OIfesd fan Tuime scu1 bfosluim 7 inp an wile nid 4 
cot6csd bests na h-aigne, nd FéesoPad soinne 4 Cifedad 100 
son upiaim 4 tabasipit 00'n signe 7 00'n fostúim. Na neite 
rin, ab ead, ré n'oe4fv, 00 CAC 4 C4101 DTAITIFe Di0B nóra 
na nSsaevest 00 Cleactad. Ni paib Leisear acu ain. O04 
'óiCealLatse 4 Hi muinneín AN Rrisgsalacaip H4alvoa CALL 1 
Lannouin cum cors 4 cup Le capadsp Salt te Sae'óLaiú, 
00 teip Té Ota. In’ íonao fan If amlard 4 BI na fesct 
plescts 04 OT4INF snall on feso fesct SC40800 ve 
buiaúoncoib, 7 140 Af buile Cum nóg na nSsaeveat 00 SLocA'0 
CúCa péin. So -oci, pa 'oeine, Sup Buasrd an fonn 7 an FlorsS 
acu cum sifgro 4 OEanam te THACTAIL 7 Le Fuso0dac,—sup 
busrd! ré an an uile 'óeis-méinn 7 af, an uile 'óe4s-Óúil 
“04 paid acu pitam. 


XX. 

Sae'úits 00 cup ap an mDéanta ro — . 

I think we have conclusive grounds for believing that the 
Celtic migrations to Ireland cannot have begun very much, 
if at all, sooner than the fourth century B.C. Before stating 
these grounds let us ask is there any discoverable reason 
for supposing that the Gaels inhabited Ireland for a time 
many centuries farther back. I think it possible that those 


1. See “ Repetition of Words for sake of Clearness,"’ Studies I, pp. 
237-238. 
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who, in modern times, have entertained this view, have been 
influenced by the dates assigned to the Gaelic immigration 
by Irish writers like the Four Masters and Keating. These 
dates may be taken to correspond closely enough with the 
estimates of archeological authorities for the commencement 
of the insular Bronze Age; and in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, if might ~. imagined that they were founded 
on som: basis of .radition—(MacNeill’s Phases of Irish 
History, p. 49). 


“Conclusive grounds ’—eotsp noc féroip 4 bnéasnú ; 
“if at all” put this parenthesis in a separate sentence—ir 
of é1Stn 4 topnurgesoap in aon cop foie pin; “let us 
ask ’—ni mipoe 4 fiapparde; “any discoverable reason 
for supposing’ an féroit ceact pusp le h-aon Cúir 4 
cuinfí pior te n-a nav; “ farther back’’—niora pia pra ná 
ran; “those who, in modern times have entertained this 
view,’—na nugoaip 4 Dubasifit Le DG1deanaise SO pat; 
begin the sentence with this clause ; “have been influenced” — 
sunb é pu ré n'oeAfe 0616 é ; “in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary ’—nuaipi nd paid son eolar 4 mopéasnugte 
45 Luct poaipe nA haimpizpe peo ; “it might be imagined ”— 
ba f\O-b40$4L 50 famtocaroir ; ‘‘ founded on some basis of 
tradition ’’—sup ón muinntp 4 taimsy pompa pao 4 
Fuspaosp. .. 


Ip 0616 Liom so bFpuil eolsr a5ainn, nae péroipi ó bnéosnú, 
$4 Cup na Luige opainn 4 Cperoesmaine nae fuldip nó nán 
topnug son aicme 'oe'n pobul Ceitceac af Ceacc snacl 
so h-Óiminn, puinn ótmrine noim an Sceatpamsad ao1T put 
of pugad Cmiorc. ip an éisin 4 Topnuiges dap in-son Con 
fpoime pin. Sul 4 Scuineeo pior an t-eolar ran annro ni 
mipoe 4 Fldafparde on ré!oin TeacT usp Le h-aon cúir 4 
‘cuip¢i pior Le n-a p40, Fo paw’ na Sae'óilt “na scémnurve 
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in Éimnn puinn céao blian níora p14 pop ná pan. Na 
h-ús 'ootn SOubGAIPIT Le DErVEANAISe FO paid, 1p é mo Tusipum 
sunb é muo ré n'oeana 0616 é, an Nid sodeip an Ceatpap 
Ollam 7 an Céitinnesc, 7 P5ibneoipi Erpeannaca nse 140, 
TOTAOH NA h-aimpipie n-afi Od1C teo a! CÁnso 000 na Soe'óit 
anoip. Sé uaip 4 Depo Piao 4 topnurg? an muince pin 
ná an usifi Cé4'ONA DIPEdC, NAC MOH, N-4 n'oeifwo LUCT TeónCoir 
if ‘0016 leo 4? torpnmgs Aoip an Cpésd-atrha Lapmume ve 
mop-tif na n-Copps, spur nuaip nd path aon eolor 4 
mbnéasnuisce 45 uct fcoine na h-aimpipie feo, ba nó- 
baosal so pamlocaroir sup on muinntip 4 Téim5 pompa 
TWD 6& FUdspsDsp on T-EOL4P 4 TURAN f14°0 "OtiNNe. 


XXI. 
Sae'úiLs v0 cup ap an mDéanta ro :— 


But, it may be objected, the very remoteness of the time 
assigned to the Gaelic invasion by Irish historians must reflect 
the popular belief in its remoteness. If that be so, then 
the earlier the historian is the more near he is to the popular 
tradition. In the paper just cited, I have shown that, in 
the earliest known version of the chronology of the Invasions, 
the Gaelic migration to Ireland coincides with the date of 
‘Alexander’s empire, 331 B.C. That is not very far from the 
date assigned by Coffey for the end of the Bronze Age in 
Ireland, about 350 B.C. For my own part, I attach no 
traditional value to this coincidence, but if it pleases anyone 
to insist that Irish prehistoric chronology has a traditional 
value, then it must be conceded that tradition, as far as it 


1» See “ Double Relative,’’ Studies I, pp. 114-116. 


2 « Treble Relative,” Studies I, pp. 125-127, and inversion of direct 
and oblique forms, case 7°, Studies I, p. 130. 
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is valid, is altogether favourable to the view that the Gaelic 
occupation of Ireland belongs to the end, and not to the 
beginning, of the Bronze Age.—(Phases of Ivish History, p. 50.) 


“ The very remoteness ”—'o4 faro 6 foin; “ may reflect 
the popular belief in its remoteness ’’—gupb ead 17 061¢1ge- 
'oe Sup fin é 4 cperoead na osoine; “if that be so,”’—cis 
oe pin; “the popular tradition “”—an trean-curne to 
na nosoine ; “ just cited ”—a'oubonc 6 cranaid ; “ For my 
own part ’”’—am taob-pa ve; but this sentence down to 
coincidence, had better be left to the end; “if it please any- 
one to insist “”—már mian Le h-aoinne 4 cup ‘Ns Luise opainn ; 
“as far as it is valid ’’—com fava if 4 térdeann an mér0 
yin; ‘‘to the end, and not to the beginning ’’—-it is more 
convenient, and more usual, in Irish, to put the negative 
member first. 


AC b'féroin FO NoEapfi liom, “na Coinmb pin, 04 Faro 
6 foin soerpi'o Luce Posie 41 TAIM5 nA Saeo1t so h-Óimnn, 
sunb ead ip 'oóiCise-oe sunb fin é 4 Cpev0esd na '0o01ne. 
Gs De fin, 04 Faro 15céin usinn an fpTspurdve sunb esd ir 
Hlopipia 00'n tresns-cuirhne wo na nosoine é. San 4irce 
ao 4 'Oubonc Ó C16n016, DO Taipboednsyp Suid é usp 4 T41N15 
na Sae'úit 50 néipinn, v0 néif an Canncap.ip pis pap 04 
ópuil againn a Sabdétcap na nSseveat, ná an uaip Cé4'ona 
oipiesc 4 Cuin Alecpanoep lón 4 impipeacct féin ap bun, 
41. IMOLIAOAIN 4 haon OES Ap T1C10 on Ti Céso, ful sf 
pusad Criorc. Niop pd-fa0sa é pin 6 BUAdasin 4 C4050 
af thi céao poh Criort,—an uaip soeip Mac ui Cobcais 
4 bi 'oeine Le h-óoir an Cnésd-Utha in Óimnn. Mp man 
Le h-soinne 4 Cup no Luge optainn So DFuil bainc é151n 45 
na cúnnc4ifí ip fis plop 04 Ófuil adainn ap na neitid 4 


1. See Double Relative, “ Studies’ I, pp. 114-116. 
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tuit amaé in Erpinn 1n-41L0'0—SO bfuit bainc éisin acu 
teir an feana-Cuimne vo nda nosoine, ní fuldip 4 somal, 
com fone ip 4 Céróeonn an métro rn, NAc rOTOFAE na h-óoire 
vo an Cpesd-Urma, a6 “na 'oeine, 1T OG1CISe 4 'óeine4' on 
na Ssevit catam na hÓineann vo SoDáit. Am taob-pa 
ve, ni Cuiúm son trum ve’'n TPasap pan fa TSé4L. 17 
Amaro 4 TAPLA an 04 CÓúnncoT BeIt 45 TAQAIfiT 00 n ampipi 
césons. Ni péroin 4 tulle ‘00 'óeimntú ar. 


XXII. 
Saevditg 00 cup ap an mDéanta po — 


In the last years of his life David shared in the common 
misery of his country. In the heat of dispute he had made 
light of the doubts of those who had questioned the wisdom 
of accepting the articles of Limerick, though he could not 
completely suppress his own misgivings. Events, however, 
soon showed. the conquerors in their true character. Instead 
of the promised ratification of the articles of Limerick, came 
the wanton violation of that treaty ; instead of the pledged 
amnesty, came attainders and confiscation ; and instead of 
the religious toleration enjoyed during the reign of Charles IT, 
came the banishment of bishops and religious. No wonder 
David was sad and sick at heart when he gazed on the lands 
once frequented by the noble clans of Ireland, now driven 
into exile after King James, and saw no one free from poverty, 
no one safe from plundering, except alien serfs and mastifís. 
—(“ Ouanaipe O41bv0 vi Opusoasip,” Introduction, p. xli.) 


“Shared in the common misery,”—i an mi-40 7 an Lest- 
THOM 45 cup sp O40 Com maic te các; “ the wanton 
violation of that treaty.” —ip amtard Do bpipesosyi 140 San 
, Tuas Ban caipe: observe 110; “ that treaty’ is only an 
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artificial repetition of “the articles”; “ the amnesty “”— 
an Coss’ 'DO maitesrh 00 €Ác ; “ attainders ’’—cailLeamainc 
Bsc cit DTÓSAIRC ap. . .; “ confiscations "—bpeit an 
maoin af éigin; “free from poverty —san eapbaro; 
“safe from plundering “”—san fogait; “alien serfs and 
mastifís” “ mosaró 7 maipcini alimizos.” 


1 mbluiuróoncoib de1prd 4 PAOSsit bi an mMi-4O 7 an Leat- 
Thom 45 cup af O41010 CO matt te cdc. Nuatp 4 biti 
$4 Aiteam ap nán Ceapt n& nán C1aliman sn wo 00 
muinncipt Luimnige an tpiotc4in 00 Flacad api na coms1alra- 
Cab DO TAITSESO 0616, DeIpesd O41610, 04 LiIseso 
muimgin 4 bi st5e Féin ap na Sapanscaib, nánb” fiú aon 
cruim ‘DO CUP T4 CAinnc fin. táir ead, b4 Feary Sun 
cuit puo 4moC 4 CoiTbeáin so To1LLéin nár, poe 'onoc- 
10nnCc2010 4 beIT ise oTC0. l1n-onoo ná Scoim$e4lL wo 
oo feapam, ré man 'oo $eolLeoots ip smtsro 4 Byipesoap 
140 Són Tuss, San co1Te. 1n-10ns0 An Cos419 00 mMaiteam 
00 CC, if é PUD 4 DEINesosp bheiC sp E1sin sp maoin ns 
nSseveatl, 1 cailtearhaint sac cit 07 fFOEpe oftta; im 
10n40 4 leosótnc 0016 An cperoesm 00 Cus 1 Bferom ré 
mat 4 Leosad 0610 le Linn an '04n0 Séatlurp, 1p armtard 
ó dibpISesosp na nesppwsy 7 na manag. Tí h-aon 1on5n4 
'oubnón 7 TiNNesp Cporde DO Teact api VAIOID Nusif FEACad 
Té an an BKeaspann 4 01015640 pAopi-aicme uspal na hEipeann, 
11840 Af DIDIT'T af Anoir, 17014170 Ri Séamur, 7 Son éinne 
oe PUOCT Haevesl Fan eapoard Son fosatt, ac “ mogard 


1 maipcini” allmapos ré néim pa Tif. 


XXIII. 
Saevits 00 cup ap an mDeanta po :— 


If Ireland had been a foreign country it would be possible 
to understand the war made by England on the commerce 
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and wealth of the people. The matter takes another aspect 
when this ruin was the deliberate action of the government 
against its own subjects. Ireland in its relations to England 
bore, in fact, the miseries both of an alien state and a subject 
people. So far as trade went she was treated as an indepen- 
dent and hostile power, whose wealth had to be destroyed. 
But if she attempted in the last resort to protect her interests 
by appeal to arms, her people were reckoned English subjects, 
liable to the terrible penalties of “ rebellion ” and exempted 
from any protection of the laws of war. The policy was 
justified to the popular sense by the profits that were won 
in the successful pillage of the country. So great in fact 
was the fame of Ireland among plunderers that, as we see in 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ it became part of the polite 
education of the time to go and “look for islands.’”’—(The 
Making of Ireland and its Undoing, pp. 166-167). 


This is all fairly simple :— 


04 mba tip 14pacca Eine o’fésofi a Cuipsinc cao ré 
noedp 00 Muinnecif Sapana cogad 00 cup Afi T1Ú 1 15c01nN16 
THSCT4La 1 156coinníb parobpP ná NOAOINe. AC níomnb” ead. 
Ip amtard 4 bi muInnTip na HEipeann pé pmact Rragalacaip 
Sapana. Ac in’ aimodeoin fin, 00 ein an RraZsaracar 
pan an uile pagar oicitl Cum 140 4 OEanam beo boéc. "Vo 
cuipesd 0 F1aCald onCa4 Hac Vit 7 Hac Oona 1 Hac cpusdtsn 
‘0 fulans Fé mon 04 OAOINE 14f4CTS 140, 1 PAN om Fcésons 
00 C41Ce40Aft SéilLe4 0 DO DUStib Sarano. Maroi teir 
an OTPSCTAIL, níonb” Fuldip Leip an Rrsgatacar parovpear 
na nSseveat 00 Curt ón nearh-nio, ré mop b4 náim'oe 14facTa 
nearh-pplesdosca 140. AC ODA NDEeINesd na Gsevoit yin 
1AfIAcT, TA 'oeine, 48 140 FEIN DO CofainTt Le neat apm, 
'ré oeipesd muinncip Sapanda teo ná Sunb aicme ré pmacc 
100, 4 CA1CFeA'Ó FéiLLead 074 NOUStib, nó, muna nséilLroir, 
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Sun 0616 ba mespa; 71 nÁ Leosrfí 0616 4 SCeonc 00 Copaint 
Le cos40. An Taipibe psogsalts 7 An Topsd parobsip 4 
fuónCóT sp sn OTip 00 Cpescad, DO Cui ré “na Luise an 
muinncp Sapansa, mon Ó €40, nÁ platd acu 74 'oéanam ac 
An ceait. Ip amtard 4 bi ainm nA hÓineann com mós pan 
1 mbéslaib Luct cpescsd 00 'oéanam, SO paib ré De nor 
1 'oe béar 45 OsOINe uoirte na h-aimpipe to, “ imteacc 
Af$ Lops innpean ’—map 4 Ccimio “4 Oéanam T4 ropdma 
t’o.— Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 


C.—PHILOSOPHICAL. 


XXIV 


Sae'óits vo Cup ap an m Déanta po -— 


Wisdom gives laws to life, and tells us that it is not enough 
to know God, unless we obey Him. She looks on all accidents 
as the acts of Providence, sets a true value on things, delivers 
us from false opinions, and condemns all pleasures that are 
attended with repentance. She allows nothing to be good, 
that will not be so for ever ; no man to be happy, but one 
who needs no other happiness than what he has within him- 
self ; no man to be great or powerful that is not master of 


himself. 


“laws,”—oeig-0ugte ; “ life —an cine osonna; “she 
looks on all accidents ’’—begin this sentence with—sé a 
ceasaps 00 €ác :— true value’’—cionnup é mear man 


ip cóin; “ allows nothing to be good “—ní puo pósanca4 
lé: 1n aon cof... .; 


Ni teop 00 Oune 014 O’aitinc muna NZeItlrd ré D6. 
’Si an €24sna innreann an méro pin oúinn. “á bPIs pin 
ri an €asna, Leip, DO bef DEIS-OUSte ‘00'n cine Osonna. 
'Sé a TeAS4PH VO CAC: an uile nid 074 'ocuiceann amac 
sunb é O14 ré noedp 61 plige Ergin. Sac ule niv 04 bpuit 
ann múineann pi Otinn cionnur é meor map if COR. 
Oeineann fi pinn 00 CoPpaine sf Aan oOTtAITM bnéasac!; 


1, See ‘Studies’ I, p. 239, for non-inflection of adjective in dat. 
sing. fem. 
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'oeineonn Tí an posacar Do Céinesd nuasip nán món ic se 
4 'oéanom onn. Tfuo 04 Te4ba4f, Muna maipfrd 4 feabar 
50 buon ni pun FO0$onco Léi1 n-aon Cope. “Ouine 'oá TÁT CCC, 
ma’p af 4 COmappain 4 bionn Te 45 bhoC Cum 4 TóTCa, nit 
réan ná TÁTC4CC 45 bóinc Leir an nouine rin,—oap Leip 
an €a4sno. “Ouine, 04 mé10 Le pad é, nó 04 Mé10 4 COMACT, 
munsa mbíonn pmsct aise ai FEIN, 1f DEAD 41C1 4 CÁIL 7 4 
COmsct. 


XXV. 

Bsevits Vo cup ap dn mÓDéanta po :— 

It is very certain that no man is fit for everything ; but 
it is almost as certain, too, that there is scarce any one man 
who is not fit for something, which something nature plainly 
points out to him by giving him a tendency and propriety 
to it. Every man finds in himself, either from nature or 
education (for they are hard to distinguish) a particular 
bent and disposition to some particular character ; and his 
struggling against it is the fruitless and endless labour of 
Sisyphus. Let him follow and cultivate that vocation ; 
he will succeed in it, and be considerable in one way at least ; 
whereas if he departs from it he will be inconsiderable and 
perhaps ridiculous.—(Chesterfield). 


“ No man is fit for '—nac é an ile Ouine 4 0'Feaofad...} 
“but ’—ma’r esd; “which something nature plainly 
points out ’’—Ni veacaip 06 an obsip pin -o’attine. Tartr- 
beána4nn 014 06 1; “ by giving him ’’—begin with—ir arhtaro; 
“a tendency and propriety to it ’—ronn ré teit ap Cúnót, 
“1 oireann pi 06 ón Cums nd hoipifpesd son obsifi eile 06; 
“his struggling . . . Sisyphus ’—niopd son mat 06 bet 
AS cup na scoinnb. Dead ré Com puan aise cup na Scoinníb 
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1 bi ré 45 Síorub an CLO¢ ú'o DO Cup an cnoc WO TuoT forme 
(the “ labour ” must be specified in Irish) ; “ Let him...” 


—say d¢ má. .; “be considerable “—beró mear ain; 
“in one way: at least ”—oe bpp na hoibne pin, mupad 
1onann 1T-20n ovat ette; “ whereas ap an o0TA0b eite 
'óe ; 


Ip 'oeimin nAc é an uile 'óuine 4 0’ Fesofad an uile ní'ú 
4 d6anam so mait. már eaó, if cinnte, Leip, Sup ap 
éisin 4 CÁ Aoinne Ann népb FEr01p 06 ObsIp G151n 4 OEanam 
an feadap, ac cup Cuise. Ni 'oea4cath 06 an obsip pin 0’ 
AciNT, map TAIpboednann 0146 00 i. Ip amts1d 4 bíonn fFonn 
ré Lert sip Cúict, 1 O1peann pi 06 af Cuma ná h-oiptfesd son 
obain eite 06. If '0e4CAift 4 40 CIA Cu OúCCAf nó CAD Aine 
Tuor ré n'oeán an fonn ran 4 belt an ón nouine, ná an 
otineamna4Cc pan Tn Oboih. AC ip Léin SO mbíonn an 04 
mu Ann, 1 nánú son mait 06 BEIT 45 cun na Scoimnmd. Dead 
ré com fusp sige beIT 45 cup "na Scoinmd 7 bi ré 45 Síorub 
An CLoc ú'o 00 Cufl an cnoc VO Puss foime. Act má Leostap 
00'n fonn 7 má Leancoft '0e€ n obvsifi, E1peocard Leip an n'ouine, 
1 beró mear sift De BA na hoibne pin, munab 1onann if 
son obain eile. Api sn ‘OTAOB eile Oe, má Tusann ré 
faillige pan obaip ni berd mear 45 AOINne aif, 7 b péroif, 
in 10n4o0 mesr 4 Ket sift, Supb amtarod a pdineocsd so 
mbeirí. 45 mosaó ré. 


XX VI. 
Sae'óils 00 Cu aft an m Déanta po :— 
Gloryyought to be the consequence, not the motive, of 
our acticns; and though fame should sometimes happen 


not to attend the worthy deed, yet it is by no means the less 
amiable for having missed the applause it deserved. But the 


F 
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world is apt to suspect that those who celebrate their own 
generous. acts do not extol them because thev performed 
them, but performed them that they might have the pleasure: 
of extolling them. “Thus the splendour of an'action which 
would have shone out in full lustre it related by another, 
vanishes and dies away when it becomes the subject of yoúr 
own applause. Such is the disposition of mankind, if they 
cannot blast the action, they will censure the vanity ; and 
whether you do what does not deserve to be taken notice of; 
or take notice yourself of what you do, either way you incur 
reproach. 


“ The consequence “”— na copad a. . .; “ the motive” 
— na cúir teo ; “ for having missed the applause it deserved” 
—54n an MoLsd if DUAL 06 4 belt Fasdtta aise; “the 
world is apt to suspect ’—ip snét an paogal $4 thear...; 
“when it becomcs the subject of your own applause ”— 
már ouine Féin 4 molann é; “ Such is the disposition of 
mankind ’’—;10é meon na n’oaoine ; “ what does not deserve 
to be taken notice of ” sniom a tutltp1o céinesd ; “ either 
way ’—mayi reo nó map prt. 


We append three translations :— 


(a)—1r “nA Tops of Sf NSniomantaib basa Ceanc Flore 
4 bet, In 10nseo i beic “na cúir leo. ósur cup 15c4r, 
uaipiesnts, ná Lteanfad clú on vess-Sniom, ni Lugaroe 
uaiplesact an snim San an mola ip Oust 06 4 bert pagdtts 
aise. AC má mMolann ouine 4 Sniomdpta foganta Féin 
if S$náC an paosgal $4 heap nsc amtard a molann Té 140 
man Seall 4p 140 4 bet VEANTA 4156, AC Sunb amtard 4 Vein 
ré 140 10TEO 50 BFESOFAO ré beic as MAoroeam APTA. 
Ap an scuma pan, an Sniom 4 bead Aluinn uspat 04 mba 
'óuine eile 4 “neopad é, TérOeann 4 AiLnéacc 7 a usipleact 
op neam-nfó, mdr 'outne Fein 4 molann é. Sro é meon ns 


x 
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nosoine > Mupan Fé 017 0616 an Sniom 00 Céinesd Ccáinprío 
T1&0 4n BsoIP Le n-4 m401!Óceon ap. 1 scár, PE ‘cu ip Hniom 
4 CuilLlríú CcAINesDO 4 DEAnfaipn, nó Sniom 4 CuiLLpí ó molao— 
1 cu fein $4 mholav—né4 Fuil Le fapydil 4540 AC CAinesd map 
reo nó map piao (171 words). 


(b)—Cuú ip esd ip ceapt DO teact 4 DEAs-Sniomapcaid 
in-10n4d na NoOedAS-Hniomapts Tteact 4 OIL 1 Sclu. MA 
cévdeann Dess-Sniom F4n movad snoir ip aipip ni tagaroe 
a feobor é. AC má Molann 'ouine 4 Sniom péin ip amaro 
AOVESPFATO ón PAOSAL Sufi Cum bet SA mMocad 4 Vein ré é. 
Ap an scum pan, an Ssniom 4 besd áLuinn uspal 04 motsd 
'ouine eile é, Cailleann ré on Aitnesct 7 an uoirLeacc mó 
moLann 'ouine féin é. Siro é meon ns nosoine; munón 
ftéroin DÓ10 an Sniom «a Céinesd cdéinfvo Iso ón Dor 
le n-4 msordtesp sp. “Oein sníom ip ceapt 4 Cdinesd J 
céinpay tu. Oein Sniom ip ceapt 4 molsdo—y mot Féin €— 
1 céinpap tu. Nil oul ón ZScedineso agate map peo nó mari 
rito (132 words). 


(c)—N4 vein sníom ap pon cla, a¢ ciILLesd 00 Sníom 
clu. MA céióeonn Sniom Fosanta San molsvd snoir if 
aipip, ni Lugarve 4 feabsr é. AC má moLonn 'ouine 4 Sniom 
fein 'oéontan Sup Cum beit $4 Molsd 4 Dein ré 6. Mortad 
ó Duine eile, 4poulseann ré usiplescc snim, ac movso 
6 'ouine féin, baineann ré an usipleacc of. Siro é meon 
nda nwosoine: Mupsn réroin 0616 an Sniom vo céinesd 
c4inf10 piso On Do01T 4 Maorvdeann sp. Dein sniom son 
mat 7 céinfap tu; nó vein sniom f¢6s5ants—] mot é—7 
céingap tu. Marzi peo nó man pit'o cáinr an tu (103 words). 


a 
- 
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XXVII. 
Saevdits 00 cup ap an mDéanta ro :— 


If you should see a flock of pigeons in a field of corn, and 
if—instead of each picking where and what it liked, taking 
just as much as it wanted, and no more—you would see 
ninety-nine of them gathering all they could get into a heap, 
reserving nothing for themselves but the chaff and the refuse, 
keeping this heap for one, and that the weakest, perhaps 
worst pigeon of the flock ; sitting round, and looking on all 
the winter, whilst this one was devouring, throwing about, 
and wasting it ; and if a pigeon, more hardy or hungry than 
the rest, touched a grain of the hoard, all the others instantly 
flying upon it and tearing it to pieces: if you should see 
this, you would see nothing more than what is every day 
practised and established among men. Among men you see. 
the ninety-and-nine toiling and scraping together .a heap of 
superfluities for one, and this one too, oftentimes, the feeblest 
and worst of the whole set—a child, a woman, a madman, 
or a fool—getting nothing for themselves all the while but 
a little of the coarsest of the provision which their own 
industry produces ; looking quietly on while they see the 
fruits of all their labour spent or spoiled ; and if one of the 
number take or touch a particle of the hoard, the others 
joining against him, and hanging him for the theft. 


This very ponderous English cannot well be simplified. 


“A flock of pigeons ’’—spatain cotap; “ ninety-nine of 
them ”—naor n'oeic 4 naoi diob (or the more usual naoi 
Beinn 0645 7 ceitye picro acu); “the chat! “”—an cat; 
“the refuse ’—an 'onabuiíot ; “ sitting round ’—insert 7 04 
breicpé; “ wasting it “—as bárcú na cpuaice; “ and if a 
pigeon” say assur annran...; “the others instantly 
flying upon it “—so léimfesd an Cur eite Curse Lartpedc ; 
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“tear to pieces '"—rpcuoc ap 4 Céile ; “ toiling ”—as paotat ; 
“scraping together a heap of superfluities "”—as repiobad 
1 45 baillid na cpuaice ve neitid nat uacctanac; “ the 
provision ’’—an fotdtapn; “the hoard’’—an  rcopur; 
“joining against him ”—as éiptge curse. 

D4 óreicrá Hpstain Coup ingope apvaip, asup—-in 10n40 
Bac COLúift Vio’ 4 BEIT 45 piocad an puna 4 Taitnfead 
Leip, pan Áir DA thait leir, 7 San aise Á Cósoóinec ac an méro 
4 bes us1d,—5O! bpeicpá n4o1 n'oeic 4 NADI DIOB 45 bailiú 
an méro 4 Seibovir in son Cpuaie amdin on son Colún 
ómáin, són 4 Coimésd D010 péin AC an C4t 7 on OPAabuiol, 
7 Sunó é an c-oon CoLup amáin fin an colún ba Loise 7 b4 
meara, b'réroif, 'oe'n Spatain ; 1 04 bfreicrá ns coLúin 50 
téim “na purde moz-timcealt a5 Féacaine af 4n aon éoLún 
améin, 15caiteam an Seimpid, 45 1te 7 45 pyarpesad 7 45 
bárcú ns Cpusaice; 7 annrsan 04 mbainesd colún éisin bo 
tpeipe nó 00d’ ocapaigse ná an Curd eile, 04 mbainead ré 
teir an Scpusaic 7 son Spdinne Oe 00 Cósóinc, So Léimreo'ó 
on Cu10 eile Cuige Laitpesc 7 50 rcpacparoip sp 4 Céile é — 
04 óreicrá an méro Pin so Léin, ni feicrá sc ón pw’o acá 
04 'oéanam 7 'ÓÁ MOLAd S4C 40n 141 meaTs oooine. Cionn 
cú, 1 meoTr$s O401ne, nsonbup 1 Ceitpe FICO 45 paotapi 7 
45 Pepiobsd 7 45 Dalit na cpuaice Ve neitib nac prsccanac, 
'oo n aoinne amáin, 7 Son "pan aoinne amáin pin so mime 
AC an cé 1f L415e 7 If Mears Vi0b so Léip,—Leand, bpéirí 
nó beon, nó 'outne buile, nó sma0dn—F S4n 45 LuCc 4n 
TPAOTAIPL 0 Á FASSIL 0016 péin ac beasán 'oe'n Curd if Saipibe 
'oe'n TPOLdtap 4 'Óeineann 4 faotap féin; 71620 na purde 
of 4 pusimnesp 45 FEaCainT sp TOPAO 4 PaoTaifi 04 Coiceom 
nó 04 Lot; 7 má Baineann 'ouine acu Le h-aon bLúine 'oe'n 
rcopup, an Curo eile a5 éipige Curse Lditpeac 7 §4 Cpocsaod 
Map Seal an an ngsourvescc. 


1. See “Change of Construction," Studies I, pp. 194-195. 
2. See Studies, Chap. XII, pp. 237-238. 
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XXVIII. 


Spend not your time in that which profits not ; for your 
labour and your health, your time and your studies, are 
very valuable ; and it is a thousand pities to see a diligent 
and hopeful person spend himself in gathering shells and 
little pebbles, in telling sands upon the shores, and making 
garlands of useless daisies.. Study that which is profitable, 
that which will make you useful to churches and common- 
wealths, that which will make you desirable and wise, Only 
I shall add this to you, that in learning there are a variety 
of things as well as in religion : there are studies more and 
less useful, and everything that is useful will be required in 
its time : and I may in this also use the words of our Blessed 
Saviour, “ These things ought you to look after, and not to 
leave the other unregarded.’’ But your great care is to be 
in the things of God and of religion, in holiness and true 
wisdom, remembering the saying of Origen, “ That the 
knowledge which arises from goodness is something that is 
more certain and more divine than all demonstration,” 
than all other learnings of the world.—(Jeremy Taylor). 


“Spend not ”—Seacain 7 son... .; “in that which 
profits not ’’—te neiti® nace coinbe out; “and ’’—ovd 
vig pin; “it is a thousand pities '—nac cpusgs cpdrote ; 
“ diligent and hopeful person,’’—ouine cyiocnarhait Say ; 


“ spend himself ’—san ve cCúnam ain AC... .; ‘“ gathering 
shells,” etc.—tone down by inserting man a oéappa ; “Study,” 
—oein-pe . .. o'fogiuim; “and I may in this also — 


sur Ó T 45 CASó1AC OG Tn ‘COM, ní mpoe DOM... -; 
“the words ’’—an cainnt fd; “ the saying ’—an Coinne wo ; 


Seacain 7 Son 00 Curd saimpipe 00 Caiteam Le neitib nac 
cainbe 'óuic. Ni beos é Luse VO fsotaip 1 OO fldinte, 
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n& ni bess é TOPAD na haimspipe tO 7 DO CoD’ FosLumas. 
D4 ms Tin nae Tpuss Cpdrote Oulne cpiocnamail SóTCA4 
6 0 feircinc, 7 San ve cúnam aif ac, map 4 oéonrá, bet 
45 bailit pliogén 7 cloicini, nó beit a5 comaipeam sainme 
na THs, NO beIt as fFise flears De neoininib nearh- 
taipbesca! “Dein-re an nid ip Taipbe int  FoSLuim, 
an nid Le n-4 noéanfoip maitear Don €4sLairT 1 00 n Coicói- 
ANTACT, ón NID AP 4 OTIOCF4AID e€4S5na4 OuiT péin, 1 mear ofc 
00 Luct C’attne. AC, réac, ní mipoe 4 poo Sup mó nid 
4 baineann Leip an bFOSLuim, ré map if mó Sniom 4 bsinesam 
Le Ouslgaipib’ an Cperoim ; So Dpuil Fostuim ann ip Taipnbige 
ná 4 Céile, 4€¢ 04 Luiseso Taipbe pu, 50 mboinrof reróm 
op in’ am péin. Asup Ó T 45 Tayaipic 06 pan oom, ni mipoe 
dom an Coinne GO án SLénuigteopa Vo Cupi1 Scurmne Out :'— 
“ ba cóin 04016 Aine TAB4ITIT 00 PNs NeIt1b peo, 1 San Faillige 
6 tabsipnc inp na neitib eile ao.” AC eatozite 50 Léi, — 
no neite 4 baineann Le 014 7 leir an Scperoesam, Le beannuis- 
teact bestad, 7 leir on bfiopf-esgns, O0G1b-pin if esd ir 
mó If Ceapfit OUIT saife Tabaipic. Map b fion 0° Omsener 
án ¢ainnt vO 4 Dubaipic Té —sun Veimne 7 Sup 01404 ná 
an uile eolur 04 feabsr, 1 nd 4 bfuil D’eOoLUL ann pé Luge 
ns snéine, an c-eotsr 0 4 C15 4 Cporve an One FOSANTS. 


XXIX. 
Sae'óiLs 00 cup ap an mVEapta po :— 


This investigation has led to my having many enemies of 
the worst and most dangerous kind, and has given occasion 
also to many calumnies. And I am called wise, for my 
hearers always imagine that I myself possess the wisdom 
which I find wanting in others ; but the truth is, that God 
only is wise ; and in this oracle he means to say that the 
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wisdom of men is little or nothing ; he is not speaking of 
Socrates, he is only using my name as an illustration, as if 
he said, “ He, o men, is the wisest, who, like Socrates, knows 
that his wisdom is in truth worth nothing. And so I go my 
way, obedient to the god, and make inquisition into the 
wisdom of anyone, whether citizen or stranger, who appears 
to be wise ; and if he is not wise, then in vindication of the 
oracle I show him that he is not wise ; and this occupation 
quite absorbs me, and I have no time to give either to any 
public matter of interest, or to any concern of my own, but 
Tam in utter poverty by reason of my devotion to the God.— 
(Plato,—A pology of Socrates.) 


Tams oen Ceirciúcán pan Sun Sein ndimoe vom ov’ 4 
Lén 'oaoine, 1 140 Nithnesc peapd Cúsam,—éóm reanb 7 cóm 
nimneac 7 0’ fé, orra aoinne A Bbeit,—-1 OTHEO 50 Hcéinro 
Piso 7 80 ma4plutgo piso mé 1 mómnón flisgte. Curo oen 
“easnarde ” 00 Tabac opm. 
Map ip amLoró ip 0616 Leip an muinneip ó bionn as E1pTedct 
liom 50 bFUIL on easna fo 45am. Aur ni odeinim-re 
ac 4 taipoedine i belt in eafnam opts fio. Nit éinne 
easnaroe 1 Scesic 4c “OIA amdin. Áósur ip é mear ré 4 
POO, THE n-A £41, PA CainnT tO, ná Nac FIG oc neamni’o 
an eagna onn. Ni hams 00 Labsip Té omm-Ta in don 
cop, 4€ 1p amhlard ip eiriom Láin m'ainm-re aise, Cor mait 
If 04 NOEANESO ré map reo :'—Sé ouine if eapgnarve ofptaid 
an cé 4 Cuiseann, man 4 Cuiseann Sodcpatép, nac fFiti 4c 
neamnid 4 bfuIl 0’ eosnA sige. "074 OPIS pin 'oeinm wo 
ot O14, 1 ME 45 Habsil Timcealt, as tops eotmp, 7 45 
ceirciúcán T4 TSéa4lL, má bionn ainm na h-esagna amuic ón 
éinne, pé ‘cu 'ouine vem’ outais péin é, nó 'ouine 14P acta. 
Asup má pdinigeann son ón eagns 00 bert 2166, 1T é 'óetinim- 
re Ois 7 on £410 'oo Copaint, §4 Cairbeáinc 06 so bfuil 
an easna in earnam aif. Assur bim Com cugta 00’n ovary 


’ 


c4inead if esd ón ainm 0 
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rin ná bionn v’uain 4250m aipie CAD 'O aon Nid, 04 Feabar, 
04 mbaineann Leip an bpuiblí'óeacc ná Lem’ Snotaib péin, 
ac if amLard a Bim beo bocc VE bán 4 mbionn ve fuim 
asam “á cup reinbír De. 


XXX. 


Saevits vo cup ap an mDéanLa po — 


Moreover, if there is time and inclination towards philosophy, 
yet the body introduces a turmoil and confusion and fear 
into the course of speculation, and hinders us from seeing the 
truth ; and all experience shows that if we would have pure 
knowledge of anything we must be quit of the body, and the 
soul in herself must behold all things in themselves ; then, 
I suppose, that we shall attain that which we desire, and of 
which we say that we are lovers, and that is wisdom ; not 
while we live, but after death, as the argument shows ; for 
if, while in company with the body, the soul cannot have pure 
knowledge, one of two things seems to follow—either know- 
ledge is not to be attained “at all, or if at all, after death. 
For then, and not till then, the soul will be in herself alone 
and without the body. In the present life, I reckon that 
we make the nearest approach to knowledge, when we have 
the least possible concern or interest in the body, and are 
not saturated with the bodily nature, but remain pure, until 
the hour when God Himself is pleased to release us. And 
then the foolishness of the body will be cleared away, and 


-we shall be pure, and hold converse with other pure souls, 


and know of ourselves the clear light everywhere ; and this 
is surely the light of truth. For no impure thing is allowed 
to approach the pure.—(Plato, Phedo.) 
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“Time and inclination ”—in Irish say “inclination and 
time’; “ turmoil and confusion ’’—copmén 7 tcoipmeasrs; 
“we must be quit of the body ’’—ni futdip an c-anam vo 
rsprhaint Le cotainn againn. See Studies, I p. 209; “ the 
argument ”—a bvfuil pdrdote asainn ceana; “ One of two 
things seems to follow ’—nit s¢ fogs 04 ní agac. 


Na teannta pan, cup 1 Scór Féin 50 mbead fonn Afi 
ouine cum oul Le feallpamnsct, 7 an usin 415e sip, if 
amcaro, in’? aim'óeoin pin, 4 CuinFeo0 an cotainn eas5ls 
af ón nouine pin, §4 Cors, Le comnmán 1 Le ToIpmesss, af 
mactnam edaladvantsa 4 DEAansth, ná ór on bFipinne 0 
cupsine. Ip Léin Gn Psogsst, mór mon Linn eotsp 4 bet 
againn sf son nid, 50 $Lé 7 50 SLon, nace fuldip an c-anam 
D0 PHApamsine Le cotainn sgainn, 7 é 00 Cuirsine, usd 
Féin, an uile nid? ann péin so bunadarpac. Sro é uaip if 
'pDótÓise-'oe Otinn Sperm 4 opeit sp ón eagna ú'0 4 Loipsimin, 
1 4 'oeiúmío So bEUIL S40 sgZainn 0i,—nuasipn 4 Seobmio 
bár. Nit opert azdainn wpti an Faro 4 tharumio, may ip 
téigh Ó n-4 BEUIL nóáróce Ceona a54inn ; á OPIF pin, mupian 
Féroip. o'n Anam, an Faro 4 Berd pé 1 bfocaip nA cotns, 
teact pusr Le Slain-eotarp, nil a¢ poga 04 nid s54t,—nae 
Feroip Eolsp 0’ f46óilL 1n soncop, nó Sup cnéir BAP amáin 
iy réroin é. Créir BAIL amáin 17 esd 4 Herd an T-anam 
teir péin, 7 é 'oeisiLce ó'n ScoLoinn. An faro 4 beimío 
Afi on PAOSAL To; 1T é usin ip 0616 liom if Hropipa bermio” 
‘00 n easna an uaz ip LÚSA curpimio? son trum ná son 
rpéir T4 Colainn, nusip nd bimío, map 4 DEspPs, Táicce 
fíor 1 naotip ns cotna, aé pinn 0’ fanamainec! SLan 6’n uile 


I. See ‘Subject and Object expressed in verbal noun phrase,’: 
Studies I, pp. 147-148. 

2. See Treble Relative, Studies I, pp. 128-127. 

3. See Double Relative, Studies I, pp. 114-116. 

4. See Verbal Noun, Section II, Studies I, pp. 151. 
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TMAL €of00C4, Fo OTi Sup Toit Le O14 pinn 'O fuspsaite. 
Annan ip ead Slanpap amac apainn Leath-baoip na cotna, 
1 beimío 1004n, 7 COMLUADs asóinn Le h-anmnacs 100Nn4 
eite. Annan, ir ead, 4 beID moon adainn, uainn péin, 
af an oittre po-feicre,—foittre na fipinne. Mag ni 
ceaourgte 0 son nid neam-glan cTeangbdit leir on ní 
Blan. 


XXXI. 
Ssevits 00 cup ap an mDéanLa ro :— 


Yes, that is very true, I said; but may I ask you one more 
question ? which is this—What do you consider to be the 
greatest blessing which you have reaped from wealth ? 


Not one, he said, of which I could easily convince others. 
For let me tell you, Socrates, that when a man thinks him- 
self to be near death he has fears and cares which never entered 
into his mird before ; the tales cf a life below and the punish- 
ment which is exacted there of deeds done here were a laughing 
matter to him once, but now he is haunted with the thought 
‘that they inay be true: either because of the feebleness of 
age, or from the nearness of the prospect, he seems to have 
a Clearer view of the other world; suspicions and alarms 
crowd upon him, and he begins to reckon up in his own mind 
what wrongs he has done to others. And when he finds 
that the sum of his transgressions is great he will many a time 
like a child start up in his sleep for fear, and he is filled with 
dark forebodings. But he who is conscious of no sin has in 
.age a sweet hope which, as Pindar charmingly says, is a kind 
nurse to him. 


‘ Hope,’ as he says, ‘ cherishes the soul of him who lives 
in holiness and righteousness, and is the nurse of his age 
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and the companion of his journey ;—hope which is mightiest 
to sway the eager soul of man.” 


That is an expression of his which wonderfully delights me. 
And this is the great blessing of riches, I do not say to every 
man, but to a good man, that he has had no occasion to deceive 
another, either intentionally or unintentionally ; and when 
he departs to the other world he is not in any apprehension 
about offerings due to the gods or debts which he owes to men. 
Now the possession of wealth has a great deal to do with this ; 
and therefore I say that, setting one thing against another, 
this, in my opinion, is to a man of sense the greatest of the 
many advantages which wealth has to give.—(Plato, Republic, 
Bk. I.) 


“MayI...”? ón mroe vom . . .?; “ which is this” 
—'ri ceirc i ná i peo; “ which is exacted there of... ”— 
4cé in 4yute annpan oo .. ; “he is haunted with the 
thought ’—vbionn an pmaoineam 0 17t1S 1n’ apne, 7 é 45 
poilteamaine aif so thom; “he is filled with dark fore- 
bodings ’—casann easla aise foirm otc éisin uatbdpac 
nace for 06 cao é; “as Pindar charmingly says ’’—vo 
féir no BEAMOTAL Filrdescta to aoduUbsipc P.; “ the eager 
soul of man ”—say, cá anam an 'ouine custa cum peacsidin. 
Pindar’s word is ™oAverpopov. “setting one thing against 
another,’’—say—04 métro rerdm 4 'oeincean 0e'n TParobfpesr. 


“é 2 


Sead,” ale mire teir, “ “ré comp na rifinne é. AC 
4p miroe vom aon Ceirec amáin eile cup ofc? “Sí ceirc 
f ná í feo: Cad é an Coifbe 1p '0Ó1C Leat 17 mó 4 Cus1 an 
rarobpesp oc?” 

““Cainbe 1p ead é,” an reipean, “nae uimTce dom 4 
cup na Luge api CÁC Sup tTaipbe inaon cop é. May, vi0d 
"MOP A54T, FESS, AN UsIP IP DG1C Le OUINe 4 bíonn? an bár 


1. Treble Relative, Studies I, pp. 125-127. 
2. Double Relative, Studies I, pp. 114-116, and case 14°, pp. 132-133. 
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45 ‘Opuroeamaine leir, Sunb fin é uoin Dipesc a Casonn 
esgta J imfníom sip nap Cains quar poime pin ap. Di 
Té usin, 7 sdbsp mM45410 Leip, ab ead, NA PEEALTSA innypTesn 
1 0TAOB An cT40$601L Tior, 71 OTAOH NA bpíónco 4TA 1N 
4ipite annran 00’n opoc-sniom vo eines annpo ; AC anoir, 
bionn an pmaoineam 00 1TC15 1n’ a15ne, 7 é 45 Hoilleamaint 
aif, 50 Thom, 50 mb” féroin Sup fio. na ppéatta. “Sé v4 
OG1C Leac Sup séine-oe 4 pavdspe ón an paogatl eite é beit 
com compapac pan 06; nó bv’ féroin Supt é Beit Lay Ón 
Scpionnacc ré n'oeán é. Ip amtard a Cagann “opoc-ampar 
1 uoCbár aif man 24 Ciocfad pluas nama. Sac beonc 
éascórna 04’ 1171 Té pam api a COmappain cromann ré ap 
1420 4 COmaipeam in’? aisne. Agup nusip 4 Turgeann ré 
cao é 4 Lionmaipe até 4 peacai, if minic, ap nop Leinb, sol 
mbioosfard ré ap 4 CODLAD Le nest PSannpa, 1 TASAnn 
e4gla aise poim ole éisin usctbapsac nac fFior 06 Cad €. 
AC an TE A Cuiseann ná Ful ré cíonncaoC 1n son pPeAdcad, 
bionn pil Le Tuspsposl aise nus 4 Tagann ón cpionnacc 
A, 1 17 svibinn an ní an crúil pin. Ip cums nó vanaltpa 
Téim 06 i, DO néin nó óprHioCcoL fFfílróúeaCcca TO sOUbAITT 
Pinos. “ip amtard” on rerean, “as cotugeann pi 
cporde an 'ouine 4 moineónn 1 mMbeannuigtesct 71 6bríonaon- 
TACT; IP Tip Danaltpa 06 Le Linn 4 Cpionnsacta, §4 Tronntacan 
Fon na plige. Cá anam an OuUtne cusca cum reacnóin, 
rip iip cheire cum é tpeopa.” Taitneann an focal trv an 
file so hionsoncoC liom. Asgup T19é tTaipibe ip mó 4 'óeineonn 
an porobpiesp—oo'n oulne FOSANTA, Mmupidd 1ONann ip? an 
Oploc-Ouine—n4 bíonn 24th soinne 00 Meallsd 04 “eoin 
n& 04 aimvdeoin; 7 nuaip 4 térdeann ré anonn, ná bíonn 
40N €4S5L4 Ath 10C40D AON 10beanC4 4 bea4'ó 45 OuL 00 O14, 
ná 10T40O0 40N F14C4 4 BEIT 45 0401010 sip FEIN. Ip món 


1. See Exception, foot of p. 211 (Studies I). 
2. See “ Studies’ I, pp. 202-203. 
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ón Cabain Cuise mín an parodbpesp 00 feslbt. “04 ós 
rn, ip é 'oeimm-re, 04 méro ferdm 4 Oeinceafv oen. 
crorobnear, Sunb é mo tuaipum sunb fin é Cusp an ferom 
if Taipbise ip réroin 00’n 'ouine ciallmap 4 VEANAM De. 


XXXII. 
Saevits vo cup sp an mDeéanta po :— 


But, if the world had a beginning, what was there before 
it began ? Something there must have been and something 
which had the power of producing it. Had there ever been 
nothing, there could never have been anything, for, Ex nihilo 
nihil fit. That nothing should turn into something is an 
idea which the mind refuses to entertain. Nor is the case any 
better even if we suppose that matter had no beginning, 
that it has existed for ever as we know it now, and that at 
first there was nothing else. For if so, whence have all these 
things arisen which, according to all observation and experi- 
ment, matter cannot produce, as, organic life, sensitive life, 
consciousness, reason, moral goodness? Had matter been 
always what it now is, and had there been no source beyond 
matter whence the power of producing all these things could’ 
be derived, they could never have been produced at all, or 
else they would have come into being without a cause. It. 
would be like a milestone growing into an apple-tree, or a 
mountain spontaneously giving birth to a mouse.—(The 
Old Riddle and the Newest Answer, pp. 2-3.) 


“ of producing it ’—an vorhan ip 4 bpuil ann DO Cuma? ; 
“that nothing should turn into something ’-—so noéanfad 
nid ve'n neam-ní'ó wo; ‘that matter had no beginning '”— 
an T-sObSfi af Spi DEINEsD an 'ooman ná paih cúr path Leip ; 
“as,"—ap 140 neite a 'peimm. - — - 
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. SC, má BI cúr an ón PAOSAl C4d 4 Hi onn ful ap cornuis 
an paogal? Ni puláin nó bi puo éisin ann. Assur ni 
furdip nó Sup po é So paib op 4 Cumur an ooman ip 4 
wbEINL ann co Cumad, 04 mb’ fíon So paid usp, 7 son 
ann ac neamnid ap f409, Annan ni fé,ora0 Nid 4 belt 
ann so veo, map “A neamh-nid ni 'oeincean nid.” Ni 
feapp 4 BEAD an PHEsL s5ainn 04 nveipici, an T-aodbap 
4p on Deinead on DOMAN, nÁ fó) cúr iam leir, 46 
é beic onn 1 Sscómnuíóe FE Map 4 TuIgZimio é beic anoir, 
1 Son soinnid 4 Deic ann ap OTHIP 4¢ é. D4 mb'fíogn pan, 
cón SAbsosp CúSóinn na neite wo so Léin ná réaofí 4 
'oéanam ap dn AObHsz ú'o 50 DEO? Té map ip Léin OF Sac 
infiucad, 04 Domne, DO DEINeEsD on náoúin an sObAsIT 
rin, 1 Ó 'T Hae 1appact, 04 'óéine, 00 DEINesd mam op nA 
neite fin 00 cums. 'S seo neite svdeiim, besta na 
oplanosai 7 nd mbeit1esc, COri-fior na neite 4 bionn af 
piaval LAITC1/S 1onnóc féin, TUIPHine, Tugtact cum fogan- 
tacts! OA mbesd on T-sdb4p WO 1 ScOmnurde FE mon 
act& anoir, 1 Son nid OF 4 Cionn, 7 Tair amc apf FAD, ó 
“ó” FesOFad beIt na CHIP Le cómaóc af CuMsd nd neite Pin, 
annpan niopd’ téroth 140 4 CuMAd In aon Cop, nó 1P.athLaro 
A 'oéanr! 4 Scum&ó, 1 Son 40n nid ann cum 4 véants! Das 
copmail é pin te cpann-uball “Á 'oéanam 4 CLoré-miLe, 
nó Le sein Luice On Scnoc. 


XXXII. 

Saevily Vo Cup ap on mDéaonLta po :— 

We are therefore compelled by common-sense to ask 
when we consider Nature, What is the force or power at the 
back of her, which first set her going, and whence she draws 
the capability of performing the operations which we find 
her performing every day ; that force or power which must 
be the ultimate origin of everything that is in the world? 
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This is the great fundamental problem which the student 
of Nature has to face, and beside it all others fade into insig- 
nificance. It is with this that we are now engaged. We 
have to ask how our reason bids us answer it, and the first 
question which arises naturally is, What light is thrown on 
the subject by modern Science, of whose achievements we 
are all so justly proud ?—(The Old Riddle and the Newest 
Answer, p. 3). 


“ Common-sense ”—ÁnÉn 5c1aLL 'ooonna; “ Nature ”— 
n&otip an oormain ; “ and whence she draws her capability ” 
—] cum na comacta a tabsiic oi ap... “the great 
fundamental problem ”—an ceirc ip vunsdasraige ; “ beside 
it all others fade into insignificance ”—ar i ir mo Le pao ap 
do bfuil ve ceipceanaitd ann; “ of whose achievements we 
are all so justly proud ”—say—u éaccac 4 ip 10ngncae 
ón T-EOL4P ó TuonCoT sf on EsLAOAIN fin. 


DA bris pin cuipeann Ap SC10LL osonna 0 P1Aacaibd opainn 
& Flsppisrve, nuaip infitcam ná'oúin an 'oomóin, cao é an 
nest 7 An Comact ATA Laipcisp oen nÁ'oúin pin, cum i 
Cup 4p T1Ú04L 6 Topac, 7 Cum na COmMacTA 4 TAbAsITIT DI Af 
na neitid a Cimio 4 Oésnam atct Sac tá? Ni futdip an 
neat pan 4 belt ann, 7 ni fuldaip nó Sup uard 4 Céinig Sac 
nTó 7 Sac Os 04 bfuil sp Doman. An TE n-sp mion leir 
n&otip an oomain O'infiacsd 7 Sac nún 04 mbaineann Léi 
00 noctad, fin i an Ceirc if bUNsAdsPalse nace fuLdip 06 
4 cup 1 4 fpeagaiyic. Assur ip iip mó te pad ap 4 bfuil 'oe 
ceiptesnaib ann. if Leip an Sceirt pin 4 baineann án ngnd 
anoir. Caitfimio 4 fragparde Oinn féin cionnur 2&oein 
ár OTUIPSINT Linn An Ceipt 0” Freasaipc. Asgupr ip é céso 
nid nÁ 4 Céile sven ÁR cocuIpsine linn ná é reo :—Té 
ealade ann 4 bainesann Leip an néotip to. Ip Eaccac 
1 1T longantac 4n c-eoLar 4 fusptar af ón edladain pin. 
Cav é an T-eolap 4 Cusann Tí 'óúinn af An Sceire tO ? 
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D.—CRITICISM. 


XXXIV. 
Saevdily 00 cup ap an mVéEapta po :— 


King James landed at Kinsale on the 12th of March, 1689, 
and war began during the summer. David does not give 
us much information about military movements, victories 
or defeats. There are a few lines, seemingly written by him, 
on the march of some Irish troops—probably Sir John Fitz- 
gerald’s regiment—from the Maigh to the Boyne. In March, 
1691, however, he composed a triumphal ode in praise of 
Patrick Sarsfield, in which he gives a resumé of the various 
exploits of his hero, especially of the blowing up of the 
Williamite siege-train on the 12th of August, 1690, In this 
magnificent poem he commends the rapidity of Sarsfield’s 
military movements.—(Introduction to O Bruadair’s Poems, 


p. xl.) 

“ And war began ”—omit “and” ; begin a new sentence ; 
‘the summer ’’—say the summer of that year; “ military 
movements ’’—sluaipeacc na bfeap; “victories or des. 
feats ’—render by verbs ; 


Tams Ri Séamur 1 OTipt 45 Cionn cSáile an an ospia Lá 
'péas DE MATa, mbua úain 4 ré CED DEAS 7 4 noo01-0645 
ip Ceicnee T1€10. um fampad nA bliadns rón if ead 'oo 
cornuise40 Aji an SC0500. Ni mopdn eotasaip 474 Tabsnta 
AS O41b1H OtiInn 1 9C400 SLuoirce ns bres. Nit innrte 
aise 'óúinn C14 'cu 'o éi $ Leo nó Du4 040 Ofts. TA froinnt 
ceacnómoón 454inn 45 cun fíor an Slusipeact Ssevear 


G 
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éisin ón áis so Oci sn Dóinn. 'Sé ip 'oóioise Sun 140 
'oionma Seáin the Seapaite 140. “Oe4LLmuiseann an pséat 
supb é 041610 4 PSpiob ns ceatpamain pin. Pé reat é, 
1 mí MApcs, 1 mblisdain 4 Tré CEAD DES 1 4 h-son 'oéas iP 
ceitpe f1c10, 00 Cum ré 'oán bpess bmosman “n-an mou 
Té busaIdD an TSAippéstasy ap an namaro. Na h-é4ctca eile 
00 DEIN ón Laoc ran 00 MOL ré 140, Leif, AC 1T é If mó DO 
mot ré, 4 Luaite 00 Sluaip an Séippéslac 7 4 curo rear, 
1 tón cogard Liam 'oo cup THE Ceiníó 7 00 loc. Ap an 
4d Lá VE45 VE Lugnara, 1 MbLIAdaIN 4 ré CED 'oéas 1 
4 '0e1iC IP óeiCne F1C1D DO DEINesD 4n Sniom fon. 


XXXV. 
Ssevily Vo cup ap an mDéanta ro :— 


I asked him if he really thought a knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages an essential requisite to a good education. 
“ Most certainly, sir,” said he, “for those who know them 
have a very great advantage over those. who do not. Nay; 
sir, it is wonderful what a difference learning makes upon 
people, even in the common intercourse of life, which does 
not appear to be much connected with it.” “ And yet,” 
said I, “ people go through the world very well, and carry on 
‘the business of life to good advantage, without learning.” 
“Why, sir,” he replied, “ that may be true in cases where 
learning cannot possibly be of any use; for instance, this 
boy rows as well without learning, as if he could sing the 
song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were the first sailors.” 
—(Johnson on Classical Learning.) 


“if he really thought ’—apb’ armtard ba 0616 Leip.—See 
Studies I, pp. 79-81. “' an essential requisite to it ’—nayw’ 
féroin . . . san; “ Nay, sir “—1 ni n-é pin amáin, ae 


ad 
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“in the common intercourse of life ”—í ngnotaib coiccranta 
an traogait ; “ people go through ’’—c4 aoine ann 7... 
See “Introductory cá,” Studies I; pp. 210-211 ; 


'O'fiarmuisear ve apd’ amlard ba VOI Leip nánb” Féroip 
TAbAINIT PUsP MaiT 4 beIT an aoinne son eoLor ap an nSnéisir 
1 an an Lavoin 4 beit aise. “Ip D616, San arapar,” An 
reipean, “ map an cé 50 BEUIl eoLlap af na TeansZtacaib fin 
aise, ip mop a bionn T4 mbmeir 415e af dn cé nÁ Fuil ón 
c-eoLtar pan aise. ÓSuT ni hé pin amáin; AC ip Eactse ó 
mbionn ve 'óeirm$eocce 1091p ón OUIne Foslumts 7 an cé 
n& full Tabsipic pusr sip. Ip léin an 'oeipúseacc pan 
1 nHndtsib CoIiTC1AnTs ón TPAOFAIL Sun OG1C Lest on ná 
besd son baint acu Le Léiseann ná Le fogstuim.” 

“AC, map pin Féin,” appa mire Leip, “ CÁ DaoIne ann, 7 
éimseann ón paosat So mait Leo, 7 041n10 rao coinbe ar 
4 nsnó, 1 Son fFosluim ap vit 4 bert opta.” 

“ SPormumgim,” a feipean, “ so mb’ féroin So mb” fion 
pan 04 mba ná résofFi an Fostuim 00 Cun1 Bferdm. Cuiúm 
1 5cép on siolts po. Nion as Tré focal pram 1 ots0b 
Oppeur ná 1 '0C000 Nb Ldoe 10 00 CusID Con Leap T6 LUNs 
wo, pan Apso. Ac ni fásann pan ná So noeinesnn ré 
lomplam Otinne Com malt if 04 BFEADSD ré Aan T-4ampan 
ú'o 00 SabAil, 00 Sarb Oppeur 0610 ito.” 


XXXVI. 


Saeoits 00 cup ap on mDéanta ro :— 

If he fails in anything, it is in want of strength and precision, 
which renders his manner, though perfectly suited to such 
essays as he writes in the Spectator, not altogether a proper 
model for any of the higher and more elaborate kinds of 
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composition Though the public have ever done much 
justice to his merit, yet the nature of his merit has not always 
been seen in its true light ; for though his poetry be elegant, 
be certainly bears a higher rank among the prose writers 
than he is entitled to among the poets; and in prose his 
humour is of a much higher and inore original strain than 
his philosophy.—(Béair.) 


“Tf he ”—say an repibneoip reo ; make opening sentence 
end at “precision.” Begin second sentence with—‘ Though 
the public...” and finish the whole passage with the 
remainder of the first sentence of the English. 


'Sé Loct ip me4T4 '0Á bFuil 4p on Tcrióneoin feo, san 
cmneire 4 VOTAIN ná cnuinneor & DOTAIN 4 Beit. pa méio acd 
repiobte sige. PE mola 4T4 Tuillte 415e TA FE 074 PAsAit 
, filam 50 Momlén ó C4E s15e. AC 1T DAOSLSE nse 1 Scomnurde 
ó mesrpesp 1 Scedapit cao nd €400 FO noeinctesp 4 mots. 
Caicfon 4 aomait Sup pcepiob’ ré ampdin 7 o04nta so TNsfTA. 
AC ba COIN FO mb” so1voe 4 CLA map Sell ap.an oppor 
ná map Seall ap an bFilrdeacc 'oo rcpio’ ré. Assur ra 
prop ran féin—biod so bpuil Speann Fé eit aise ip mó 
00 SeobtA ve $neann n4 0 featlparhnacc, 717 mó 00 Seobeta. 
o fealtpatinact na pean ná 40040 nus uaro péin. Na 
h-aipci ú'o 00 repiobad ré pa “ Spectator” o1wo piso aft 
fesbsr 00 LUCT 4 Léisce ; AC AN TE n-on mian Leip son Nid 
4 fcepiobsd 4 besd nib’ usiple nó níba fnoigte nó níba 
'óoimne nÁ 140, níonD” fuldipn 06 4 MALAITIT 'oe FAMPLS 00 
tapipac Curse. 


XXXVII. 
Bsevits 00 cup ap an mDéanta ro — 


Roland is one of the most taking characters that epic poet 
has ever drawn. Of open and smiling countenance, and of 
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stout port, he is the pride and sunshine of his men. His 
fame as a doughty and dauntless warrior, as Charlemagne’s 
right hand, was world-wide, and at Roncesvalles he did not 
belie his reputation. There, as nowhere else, were con- 
‘spicuous the resistless dash of his onset, and the keen and 
massive vigour of his blows. The paladins are all, as regards 
these qualities, made more or less in the same mould (I by 
no means speak of a sameness that surfeits), they are all 
accessible to attacks of the battle frenzy—with more or less 
of Gallic swashbucklerism—and their swords are always 
swift to deal death. But Roland, pre-eminent as he is in 
physical qualities, is no less so in the softer qualities of the 
heart. His love to Olivier, a love passing the love of women, 
his brotherliness to his comrades-in-arms, his tenderness to 
the Frankish soldiers, not to speak of his devotion to Charle- 
magne, make a Bellona’s bridegroom into something like the 
mirror of chivalry.—(Clark, History of Epic Poetry, pp. 
186-187.) 


Begin thus—Cuapoug . . . ni DPuisth ann; “ Roland ”’— 
Rusdtann will perhaps do, as suggesting a fitting etymology 
for the name of such a martial hero. Ruibtedn, Ruibitin, 
and Reibteán are found as Irish names ; “ of stout port ’’— 
fama, Lároin ; “ Roncesvalles ’’—perhaps (as the etymclogy 
is doubtful) an Ror pé10 will do in Irish. The name appears 
in the forms—Roncevaux, Rencesvals, Roncesvals, Runtseval, 
Runzival, Roncisvalle, Roncesvalles, Ronscevaux, and several 
others. The Latin etymology Roscida vallis, is almost 
certainly wrong. We should naturally expect the name to 
be of Basque origin. Many place names in the district 
end with the word—gabal (also zabal) meaning flat, level. 
Most of the forms occurring are therefore due to folk-etymology 
(vide ‘‘ La Chanson de Roland,” ed. by Léon Gautier). “ the 
resistless dash of his onset ’’—notice that we use a definite 
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metaphor from the sea here; “ Olivier ” (Oliver) : perhaps 
ómtLaoib will do on account of similarity of sound ; 


Cusproug S4C DUAN MOPs ón PSpiobsd pram, ni BEuIgip 
ann ouine bo mó Cóil nÁ ba VDEeIfe meon ná ba Cneire Sniom 
ná Rusdtann. Ouine ab ead 6, 4 bí Com Heargarputesé 
sné, 7 Com pamap L4éroi7, SO mbío'o 4 CuUID Fea MOPdALac 
AT; 1 Fup Cuma no gat spéine teo é. Vi 4 ainm in Aipoe 
Sf furo an 'oomain Le n-a Cneire 7 4 neam-rsáCcótse a bi ré 
cum coos. 0’é pmom-caoireac é 4 bi 45 Séantur Mop. 
Ap ón Ror REO Vo Taipbedin ré so porlléip an Cáil fin 
7 an clu pan 4 beIt TuUIllte so mait sige. Ni Fesacatar 
fam in aon Cat eile 4 Leité10. Sa Cat pan bi ré Le feipcint 
Coin TALL, 7 4n NAM410 415e 04 PHusvs ploime, map 4 PHusod- 
fod ferdm na Fase feamain, 7 na béimeanna Thoma 
Tpésns Feapa aise 4 Buslad! opts. ‘“Sisod na fin Cnéana 
Céaona 140, na Rroizti wo so léim, Heat leir. AC már 
ead ni hamtard soerum2so scuipeann an copamlact pan 
reipbtean ap saoinne. Casgann an Lonn Looic GO apf on 
uile Ouine acu; bionn tappactin oen: Saipsroeact wo na 
N§all as bainc leo; 7 vio a Kelarvomte o1an oVépactac 
cum béim bÁir 00 Husalsad. AC 04 feabsr é Rusdtann 
Tap CSC ap THEITID CaLMsCTA If E4O If buise Cporde ná 
các é, teir. m4 r fit é céile catma Vettona vo tabaipc 
sip, ní mpoe ip fiú é, eiriomolóin féile 7 flaiteamtscts 
von uile Rroipe, 00 CADAIBC ap. Diod 4 'óeimniú 
fon af An ngpdd GO 4 bi aise 0’ AmMLAO1b,—spso 
bs md ná son S40 00 mnoot; ap 4 O41 BPdTaproa Le n-a 
companaiti6 Cats 7 coparo ; 60, 4 BUI5e 4 KBiovD ré Leif n4 
PAiZoitipib Pranneses; 7 San amypap sap an noitpesct 
1 an an noutpact a Taipbedin ré mam 00 Séaptur Mon. 


1. See “ Studies ” I, pp. 216-218. 


a. The relative particle after proleptic antai0 is logically superfluous. 
Hence the absence of double Relative construction here. 
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XXXVIII. 

Sae'úits 00 cun ap an mDéanLa ro i— 

If his rebellion against fact has thus lamed the Celt even 
in spiritual work, how much more must it have lamed him 
in the world of business and politics! The skilful and resolute 
appliance of means to ends which is needed both to make 
progress in material civilisation, and also to form powerful 
states, is just what the Celt has least turn for. He is sensual, 
as I have said, or at least sensuous ; loves bright colours, 
company, and pleasure ; and here he is like the Greek and 
Latin races; but compare the talent the Greek and Latin 
(or Latinised) races have shown for gratifying their senses, 
for procuring an outward life, rich, luxurious, splendid, with 
the Celt’s failure to reach any material civilisation sound 
and satisfying, and not out at elbows, poor, slovenly, and half- 
barbarous. The sensuousness of the Greek made Sybaris 
and Corinth, the sensuousness of the Latin made Rome and 
Baie, the sensuousness of the Latinised Frenchman makes 
Paris ; the sensuousness of the Celt proper has made Ireland. 
—(Mathew Arnold, Celtic Literature, p. 88.) 


In the first sentence better omit “if ” altogether, making 
it merely a statement of the Celt’s “ rebellion against fact.” 
Then begin a new sentence; tone down the expression 
“Jamed”; “ appliance of means to ends ’’—express the 


meaning ; 


1r mó cup 4 bi 45 An SCeilTeac 15 coinnib neite an Tpsaogatt 
reo. “Sé cáin ve pin é belt bacac, map 4 VEPs, 1 nsnó- 
Caib 4 bainesann Leif on rpíonóro. M4 “r ead, if m610e 
for 4 bí ré bocoC inf nA neItib 4 Baineann te cúnraí 
paogalta 1 le poilitroescc. MSp mion leac bpeic on 
nro Aipuite ni Fuld Owe BEIT CLIPTE CeannDAns 45 ToLácon 
1 45 pocpia na neite 1p practanac Cum on nid eile pin ‘0 P4sait. 
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in’ éasmair pin ní péroif OUL ap 46010 1 msoin ná 1 maitear 
PAOSALTS, ná ní réroin neanc na cine DO OLUTH IP 00 Oóinsniú. 
sur pin é 'oineaCc ip mó oócÁ 1n eafrnam ap an SCeiltesc. 
Cá ré TUSts 'áinear 7 0 4nctór on cTO0É0IL Treo, map 
4b 'oubanc ceana, nó, ón Curd If LUGS óe, cuineonn ré puim 
inp ns neitid 4 baineann Le CéaofFata nó CoLns. Coicneann 
osatannsa bpeagta Seol, ler, curoescts, pLéiriúin an 
TPAOSFAIL, VDiflesc map 4 Taitnesd ns neite fin Le muinncein 
no Snéise 7 impipescta na Roms. AC ni. ón an Scuma 
scéaonaA 4 Cuipesnn ré fito 7 na DsOINE reo nó M1ANTS 
colnarde GO1NsSniom. Diovap pan Fo héaccaCc Cum beata 
TAoSoLCA 4 BESO Posamait, parobip, fons, DO foldtap 
0010 péin. AC if 4mH1L410 4 Bi on CeiLceoc 7 é as TeIp sip 
Teact pudsyp Le paogal 4 PAp6Cad é so hiomlán. ip amvaro 
nd paid aise ve bap 4 PaoTtaip 6C T2050L Puspac, nearh- 
flactmsp, Dedlb, 7 é Frlobalac, Leat-bapibavo4, map 4 
oéanpa. An cruim WO 1 Pdgaile PAogHalta ab eo FE n'oeán 
von Spéasac Subomr 7 Coimúnc, ooin Rómánoc Cataip 
na Roma 7 Vatse, 7 00'n Eranncac—a fusip blor sp 4 
leicéio On ROmMsAnac—Pspsp na Frrainnce 00 cespsd 1 00 
Cuma 0016 Fein. Niop Cáims oen cruim wo INP ns neiúib 
césons 00'n Ceittesc,—ac Eipe amáin. 


XXXIX. 

Sae'úits DO cup ap an mDéanta ro :— 

We in England have come to that point when the continued 
advance and greatness of our nation is threatened by one cause, 
and one cause above all. Far more than by the helplessness 
of an aristocracy whose day is fast coming to an end, far more 
than by the rawness of a lower class whose day is only just 
beginning, we are emperilled by what I call the “ Philistinism” 
of our middle class. On the side of beauty and taste, 
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vulgarity ; on the side of morals and feeling, coarseness ; on 
the side of mind and spirit, unintelligence—this is Philistin- 
ism. Now, then, is the moment for the greater, delicacy 
and spirituality of the Celtic peoples who are blended with 
us, if it be but wisely directed, to make itself prized and 
honoured. In a certain measure the children of Taliesin 
and Ossian have now an opportunity for renewing the famous 
feat of the Greeks, and conquering their conquerors. No 
service England can render the Celts by giving you a share 
in her many good qualities, can surpass that which the Celts 
can at this moment render England, by communicating 
to us some of theirs.—(From a letter of M. Arnold, quoted in 
the Introduction to Celtic Literature, p. x.) 


“We in England... point,’—ir amtard map ocd an 
TSéaAL a5ainne annro 1 Sspanait; “is threatened by ’— 
use active construction; “the rawness ’’—no. single term 
will do: say—1a0 son Léiseann son Légact Son Tupsine 5 
“ Philistinism ’"—again, no single word will suffice; “on 
the side of ..” express these various contrasts by in 
ionao ... if amtaro...; “this is Philistinism ’’—here 


it will be quite enough to say—Sin é agar osoine 160; 
“the greater delicacy and spirituality ”—say an bLor wo 


op Sitneact 1 apn ppiopavdttacc ota... i; “if it be but 
wisely directed,’—make this a separate sentence—Ac ni 
mop 'oúinn bert sarca fa nsnó; “ the children of Taliesin 


and Ossian’’—say simply—Ctsann na Dneacaine biíse 1 
Baedit na néipeann. 


Ip athtard map 4T4 ón TSéoL s5ainne anno 1 Sapanaib 
ré Létaip, TA NID Aipte, 7 54n AC An T-son nio pin amóin, 
"sár SCOPS Sp Out sp 45010 7 spi Oul 1 méro 7 1 MopoOscT. 
Ip arhtard 4d Jp n-usiple 7 160 1 n'oeine nd prleibe 7 54n 
aon TPL asoinn Le cabsipi usts. Na Osoine 17 iple opainn, 
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ip amMLAIO 4T410 14D, 7 Són 4 ocnéimre aé 4§ Torney, 7 
140 San Léigeann Son Légacc són cuisine. Tí fia 'óúinn 
bert 45 Opsat opta-pan. AC esc opts pan 1pT1g Cá an Tpiomag 
'oneom 'D40ine, 1 04 Luigeso cobóin oúinn on 04 óneam 
eile 1p Lúsa TÓT ná Ton VE Cabasipi Oúinn 140 ro. LL Amhara 
óÁcó FAC son nTÓ 4 bAInednn Le h-usiplesct 7 Le Vedsg-beata 
ó Lot 7 4 Leasa acu fo. in íon, DLoTf 4 BEIT acu ap nó 
neitib a baineann Le h-óáiLneacc, if amtaro ná £41$10 7140 
aon bLor aC ap na neitib ip spdinne 7 ip irte. in 10ns40 
ón nid If COIN 1 IP CesT 7 1T 1ONMOLTA DO FpdOu 7 VO Cup 
1ngnionm, ip amtard nd Cuil, 7140 óon THUIM 4¢ PA n'onoc- 
mion 1 pa nopoc-gniom. Inp na neitib 4 bainesnn Le h-aigne 
1 te ppioparo an ouine, ni caipoéeanaro T160 oc an neam- 
cuirsinc 7 An DaAllad-pttcin. Siné r4soT ‘osoine 140! 
TFásonn pan, an blar úo on Aitneact 7 ap usaiplescct 7 ap 
TPIOPSBOSLTACT STA FIFTE seince 1 naouip na sCeittesé ro 
4c “n-dfi meas, Supt anoip ip micro é Out in upaim ip in 
ondip, againn. ME ni mop 'Oúinn BeIt SoTC4 psa ngno ! 
ba clamait an sniom 4 dein na Snéosois foo 6, nua 
4 bUSOSDS Of ón MuINNTip{ 00 busi'd Ofte Fein. Ni bhéas 
4 740 SO bEUIL ré DE C401 ónoir 45 ctann no Dpeacaine 
bige 7 45 Sseodtaib ns n@ipeann, an clear cé4'ona pan 4 
'o' mine Opainne. IP mó Taipbe 4 Ó” Feaofad an Sapanac 
4 'óéanam 00’n Ceiltesc Le curd 04 DeAs-tpErtid péin 
00 bponnsd ap. AC ni Lúsa ná pan on coinbe Dob’ férotnh 
'oo'n Ceitceac 4 'oéanam 'oúinne, 1 Létaip na huaine feo, 
04 mb’ AIL Leip CUÍ 04 THEITID péin ‘DO múinea4ó OtINN. 


XL. 
Saevitsy 00 cup ap an mDéanta po :— 


The epic poet is a great embellisher. He weaves a richer 
and more intricate pattern than the heroic poet. Weaving 
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a larger web, he has, in virtue of his ampler material, more 
scope, and indeed more necessity, for artistic disposition. 
His bigger story lends itself to greater possibilities in character- 
drawing, and to the more liberal presentation of entertaining 
contrasts between major and minor personalities. Narrator, 
as he is, of a longer tale of noble endeavour, he can mix the 
epic and dramatic in more telling proportions than the heroic 
poet. He is not only in a better position, from the vantage- 
ground of the possessor of a lengthy fable with principal 
and auxiliar heroes, to display the excellencies of full-bodied 
narrative—the onward sweep of events, their eddying dis- 
persion, the calm and chastity of the pauses of fate—but 
better able, from the dominating effect of his wide expanse 
of story, to indulge in some digression, say, in lyrical out- 
bursts, without imperilling the epic quality of his poem.— 
(Clark, History of Epic Poetry, pp. 49-50.) 


“The epic poet ”—We are handicapped here, as often, 
by a lack of well-defined technical terms. Perhaps “ ouan 
moos’ will do for epic poem; “' embellisher '—-express 
the meaning ; “ pattern”’—an c-adbap Téit; “ weaving 
a larger web ’’—ag pniom an pail 00. . .; “artistic: dis 
position ’’—an pspéal 00 poinnt 7 00 puApsd 4 Lop oeire 
ymaire ainnrce ; “ his biggerstory . character-drawing,” 
—ar moroe if FE1DIp 06 Cup TÍoT sf HAC OUINe Le cpuinnesr 

. oipeso Tón “ooine 4 BEIT "n-a OUsn mupad 1íononn 
ip An 'ouan eile; “ to display the excellencies of full-bodied 
narrative ”—éum innpint 4 cup aif 4 bead an Feabsr 7 an 
Ailneséc 7 An Cpuinneap; “ onward sweep of events “— 
Sníorm “4 Oéanam 1 0141 Snim ; “ their eddying dispersion ”’ 
—1460 45 Leatad 6 n-s Céile ap nór TONNTPSCA NA mónó ; 
“the calm and chastity of the pauses of fate '—asur annpan, 
eaconta4 IPTi§, SA4C ni n-4 PTSD, 1 ón Cinnesmaine, ba OGIE 
leat, a5 fFEACaine anusp oftts, Fo neam-fFusopac 7 FO neam- 
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cuireac ; “to indulge in some digression ’’—¢um sabtdin 
4 TAVSIPT Sf... 


An file. n-a mbionn on ousn mops WO Á Ceapsd ise 
nil aon Treo AC ón Cums n-ó mbionn ré 4S Cup leir an rSé4L. 
An T-sdb4fi THEIL 4 bionn aise bionn ré nior 1omLáine 7 
níor carts ns Céite ná an TSéAL 4 bionn Pa Woudn 4 Ce4apcon 
1 O0TAOH 4ON Loo1C amáin. AS pniom an PHeil 06, 04 méro 
1 04 Leite an figeacdn 4 bíonn 10171 Lámaiú ae, if esd 
ip ups 06 7 1f ead if pIsccansige 06 An TSéAL DO poinnt 
1 00 “4860 4 Lor eire 7 móire 4 innrte. Ip móroc ir 
réroin 06 cup fior sf SOC Ouine Le cpuinnesys, 7 1T aorbne- 
ode 46 Cuirt 10 Tré 1n 1úL Fae VeifpIseacct 4sc4 1017 An 'ouine 
4C4 If óo1fvoe CLO 1 an 'ouine if irLe ofits, o1ne4o fón DsOINEe 
4 beIt “n-a uan munob 1ONANN ip on ouon eite. Ór ft, 
1. T uarple sniomarits, an TSé0L 4 bíonn Le h-innpint aise 
peacop mop 4 bionn as on bófale elle, if reann oe Féa;ofaró 
ré cun Tíor an mómpóocc na n'oooine 7 an CAlLMACT nó an 
usatbdpaige na nsniomonCa, 7 Fan ón Sníiom a beic 45 Doóinc 
ón n'ouine age, ná an ouine ón ngniom. Ni h-omáin sup 
mop an congnam 06 FA10 an PHEIL 7 Lionmaipesét nó Laoe 
4 bionn ann, Cum innpince 4 Cup aif 4 beo on Feabsp 1 an 
Ailneact 7 sf Cpuinnesr: sniom “4 Oéanam ino1s1d Sih; 
1 140 45 Leaca Ó n-a céile an nór TONNTPaca n4 MAqd,; 
J Annan, esatopits 17T1§, SC nio "na PTSD, 1 on Cinneamaine, 
bs DOC leac, ós féaCcoótnc anuof OTs, FSO neam-fFusopac 
7 50 neam-cuipesé ; ac, na teannta pan, ní. beas an Cabsip 
06 A Leite if 4 Ldine 4 bionn on rséot, Cum Fabldin 4 
Tabapc ónoir ip sipip ap neitib6 n4 baineann Le Cedpic-Lap 
4 Sconann ré; cum ampdin a cums, cuipim 1 sear, annro 
if oónnrú'o, 54n sono0act 7 MOpOsCT an. DUAN ‘DO Cup 1 
nguair. 
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XLI. 

SseOitsy 00 cup ap an mDéanta ro — 

He brought to the study of his native tongue a vigorous 
mind fraught with various knowledge. There is a richness 
in his diction, a copiousness, ease and variety in his expression, 
which have never been surpassed by any of those who have 
succeeded him. His clauses are never balanced, nor his 
periods modelled ; every word seems to drop by chance 
though it falls into its proper place : nothing is cold or languid ; 
the whole is airy, animated and vigorous ; what is little is 
gay, what is great is splendid.—(Dryden’s Style.) 


““A vigorous mind fraught with various knowledge '”— 
Say—o’fogtuim ... ap 4 Ddiceall, 7 na teannta fan 
bi éimm aisne 4 11-eotsr aise; “ richness in his diction ’— 
00 TSfiobsad Té so vpiogmap beacc €; “ copiousness, ease 
and variety in his expression,’—bi cotpom cainnte, 4 
Liomtact 1 bpnesstacc focal tap vp aise; “ His clauses 
... Introduce this sentence with—ip é ba 0616 teat .. 
Bud amtard 2 ppaoitead ré leir an sceainnce; “nor his 
periods modelled ’— 7 san puinn aipe v0 tabaipc of, cum 
sun Cainnet Fpeanca 4 bes 1nnt1, 71 45 Freagaipict So becc 
04 Céile (this also includes “ every word seems to drop by 
chance ”); “cold —cannc son bus; “languid ’— 
maiptiteac ; “ the whole is airy, animated and vigorous ”— 
if cuma n6_teoitne ssoite i, nusip a beited 54 Léiseoú 
motecté ppioparo nus 7 fuinneam nuda 45 Teact 1onnsc. 


O'foslaim an fea po 4 teanga OÚCCoiT Af 4 Viceall, 
7 mna teannta pan, bi éimm aigne 7 it-eolar aise. Tluain 
b4 toil Leif pu Aipite VO Cup 1 SCéill, 00 PEpiobsd ré 
so briosman beaóc 6. Di cocnom cainnte 7 tíomcacc 4 
Dpesgtact TOCoL Tap bánn 2156, 1 “OTPEO, sf an n'oneam 
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rstúóneóifú 4 TAintg “no 01410, nd Fuil son OUINe 4 Tánuisce, 
Ip é b2 '0Ó1iC Leac api an Scums n-4 PSpiobsd ré, Sub arntaro 
4 Ppsaoilesd ré Leip an.Sc4tnnc, 7 Son puinn aipe 4 Cabasipic 
01, Cum sun Cainnt Speanca 00 bead innt, 7 i 45 Freagaipc 
HO vesct 04 Céile. óCc má T E40, bionn an Coinne 
oipeamnac, Ni cainnc Son Opig, ná ní Coinne maipbiteaé 
i. Ip cuma nó Leoitne s401Ce i,—nuaip a beice4 S4 Léiseoo 
700 Motocté ppiopiaro nus 1 fuinneam nus 45 TeACT 10NNAT. 
Cá curo i, 7 04 puapatse Le pad i, cá pult innci. An 
curd eile 01, cá fi ón S1LNesCT AN DOMAIN, 7 4 FeAabsar 47410 
nd focail 7 4 udiple 4T410 n4 PMsOINTE 474 inní. 


XLII. 
Saeils Vo cup ap an mDéanta ro — 


Each man wrote, as far as he wrote at all, in the dialect 
he spoke; phonetic changes that had appeared in speech. 
were now recorded in writing; these changes, by levelling 
terminations, produced confusion, and that confusion led 
to instinctive search for new means of expression ; word- 
order became more fixed ; the use of prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs to express the meanings of lost inflections increased, 
and the greater unity of England under the Norman rule 
helped in the diffusion of the advanced and simplified forms 
of: the North. We even find, what is a very rare thing in 
the history of Grammar, that some foreign pronouns were 
actually adopted from another language—namely, the Danish 
words she, they, them, theiy, which had replaced the Anglo- 
Saxon forms in the North, and were gradually adopted into 
the common speech.—(The English Language, by Logan 
Pearsall Smith, M.A.) 
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“Each man wrote ’’—b’é ba gndt te soc ouine . 


soy 


“ phonetic changes ’’—begin with tains ve yin. . .; “ these 
changes ’—begin with—v4 bdpp pan; ‘‘ word-order ...” 
begin with ip amtuaróo . ..; “the use... increased ”"—ip 
m61e 00 'oeineaÓ ferom ve .. .; “the greater unity... 
helped ’’—express by 04 sontwigteact . .”. ip eadip m6... 


b'é ba Hndt te sac 'ouine, 04 PStHiobsd Tré in aon Cop, 
TSpiobsd fa Canamain a Labpsd re. Cams ve pin, 54 
acú fuamsa 4 bi cnéir TesCT IPpTese fa Cainnce, so. Hcewupci 
rior anoir é, 74a PSpibneoipeacc. OA bán fan ip mó 
'oeine FOCAL 4 Cuic Le céile, 1OTPeEO Sun cuipesd mopdn 
'oe”n Cainnt TE n-a céite. ón cun ThE céile in Fé n'oeán 
D0 CÁC 14fif'scT 4 óéonom, & Sonf1íor “0 péin, op pig na 
cainnte 00 Cup 1N-10L ón PUHTIO nón Hnst proime yin. ifr 
amlard 4 TAIMS Got 7 prapsad nibs Cpuinne an purdeam 
na bFOCAL ; ir móroe 00 DEINead Ferdom oen TEath-fFocaL 
1 oe'n bpustan Consanta cum bús DO Cup 1n-1iúlL 4 CuincÍ 
1 n-10l noime rin le veIfesd FOCAIL nd fó1ó ann reoT 02. 
04 sontmgteact 4 bi muinncif Sapana ré pmacc na nS4tL 
ir ead if mó 00 leoco0 na fuinmeoc4 Pimplide Fo piaib 
ata cnéir Tesct OTs, 7 17 mó ó B11 bperóm fos T4OB TUAID 
'oe'n tip, Agup “na teannts pan,—pwd ip annath 1 pcaip 
Sfamsosige Teangsan,—o0o0 tTugsad 1fteac apt 14pact point 
fopanmannsa 6 Teangain eile, cuipim 1 Scar na focait 
Loctannaire wo, she, they, them, their. Bi na focait rin 
1 breróm fan áir TUA1O 'oe'n Cif 1n-10n,'0 Na bfocal Sacr- 
béanta, 7 01410 sf 101410 00 CÁnso 0485 17TeAC Pa CAanamain 
COITCIANTS. 
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XLIII. 


Sae'óiLts 00 Cup ap ón mbéanta po :— 


These modern instances will prove that the development 
of Grammar is not a matter entirely depending, as has some- 
times been thought, upon historical causes, or upon phonetic 
change. Historical accidents, and the decay of terminations, 
no doubt help in the creation of new forms, but are not them- 
selves the cause of their creation, Behind all the phenomena 
of changing form we are aware of the action of a purpose, 
an intelligence, incessantly modifying and making use of this 
decadence of sound, this wear and tear of inflections, and 
patiently forging for itself, out of the debris of grammatical 
ruin, new instruments for a more subtle analysis of thought, 
and a more delicate expression of every shade of meaning. 
It is an intelligence which takes advantage of the smallest 
accidents to provide itself with new resources ; and it is only 
when we analyse and study the history of some new gram- 
matical contrivance that we become aware of the long and 
patient labour which has been required to embody in a new 
and convenient form a long train of reasoning. And yet 
we only know this force by its workings ; it is not a conscious, 
or deliberate, but a corporate will, an instinctive sense of 
what the people wish their language to be; and although 
we cannot predict its actions, yet when we examine its results, 
we cannot but believe that thought and intelligent purpose 
have produced them.—(“ The English Language,” pp. 25-26.) 


“ As has sometimes been thought ’’—make this an inde- 
pendent statement (beginning with it) in Irish—ip mimic 
souvdpa’d (we often use a verb of saying in Irish, where English 
uses a verb of thinking. A little reflection will show that this 
is more logical here ;) ‘depending . . . upon’’—use fé 
n'oeán; “ phonetic change,” fuaim é151n 04 platd pa Cainnt 00 
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'óut a cest; “Historical accidents... no doubt ”— 
begin with—nit son ampap ná sup ..; “behind all the 
phenomena . « We are aware ’’—say—ni h-amdin so 
mbionn .. a¢ ip Léin . . .; “this decadence of sound ”’ 
an cuicim Fuama vo; “ this wear and tear of inflections ’’—- 
an caitesmh 0 4 téroeann af. ..; “forging —we may 
ignore the metaphor, as it would be clumsy and artificial 
in Irish; “ new instruments ” (still ignoring the metaphor) 
rligce nua; “It is an intelligence ’—omit ; ‘‘ to embody 
in a new and convenient form ’’—vo cup te céile pan aon 
focal amáin nó pan son abaincin amáin; “it is not a 
conscious . . . begin with ni h-amtaid and follow with an 
ip amLaró clause; “‘ what the people wish their language 
to be ” map ip Toil Leip na aoine 4 VDEanfad 4 ceansa 
(Double Relative, “ Studies ” I, pp. 114-116); “ believe ’’— 
4 somadit (see remark on opening sentence). 


Ir minic soubpsd Sub é puo ré noedn Sac stp 04 
OTASANN A Spamsoais Teangan ná niv E151n 4 twit amac 
00 LUCT Labapita ná TEANSFAN, nó Fuam E151n 04 fab pa Coinne 
0 OUL sf Ceol. Diod 4 Deapbad nace píon fan ap na 
neitib GO 4 TAINS ipcesc To Cainnt te oéróeanoíse. Nit 
40n ampop ná sunt mop an congnam, cum fuipmescs nua 
oo Cumad, na neite 10 4 TUITeEANN amae Son aoinne 45 
cuimneam opts, no 'oeine na brocal vo Cuicim. Ac ni 
h-140 fo ré n'oeán Af FAO 4 Fcumsd pao. Ni hamdin so 
mbionn focail na cainnte os piop-atpu uata fein, ac ip 
téin so mbionn aisne Aipite Fo inntinn Aipite $4 piop-at pu, 
teir ; 1 reróm 45 an apne pin “á déanam ven cuicim fuams 
vo, nó ven Gaiteam to 4 Térdeann of Óeine na BEOCAL ; 
1 puste nua aici 04 Fceapad, FO foronesac 1 50 Faospaonac, 
& LOT 1 4 Lesgsd no Spfamsoaize, Cum na rmaoince vo 
OeiZilT amac Ó Céile 4p Cuma ba CpuInne, 7 Cum Sad OPIS 
ré leit 00 Cup 1n-1úL ap Cums ba CUTTe 7 ba óeire, ná mon 


H 
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ba $náC. Nit son nid 04 fuspsise 04 OTUITEANN amse 
ná 50 mbaineann fi Taipbe éisin sp, 7 Cumact E151n ná 
paid aici Ceansa. Ip Descaip OGINN 4 Cu1psinte cao é on 
PAOtSi F404 Fordnesc ndpb’ fulóin a Oeanam. Gum Toad 
moan pmaointe 7 msctnaim F404 DO Cup Le céile fan 
&0n FOCAL amáin nó ron aon abasiptin amóin. MAC 1p mmc 
ó 'oeinceoón an nid áireoc pan, may If Léan oúinn, Nudip 4 
bionn feifT éisin nus Spamaoaigse s5ainn 6 infisicao 7 4 
ftostuim. Ap apsaotap 7 sp 4 Psotap amain, ip esd aitnigmio 
an neazic pan 7 an “cómaéc pan. Ni n-arhtard ip Toil Í 4 
Cuiseonn i Féin, 7 4 óeineann beat 00 néif NA TUIPSI0NA 
ran, dC 1p AmuarÓ ip i TOIL NA coITC1ANTsCTA i,.4 OEINEdN 
beat 00 néitih MA If TOIL leir Na OsOINE 4 DEANFSO 4 
'oceansa4. Dasa vdeacaip. aoinne 4 p40 foi né Coo 4 
déanfard an Toil fin. AC nusip 4 bionn beanc OEANTA 
aici, 1 rinn $4 infiucsd, ni Feaofam san 4 somal, Sup ó 
TOIL 7 4 cuirsinec 4 Cóinis 4 Leicéro. 


E.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


XLIV 
Saevditg v0 Cup ap an mVEapta po :— 


After the oak and ash we examine the elm. The oak and 
the ash have each a distinct character. The massy form of 
the one, dividing into abrupt twisting irregular limbs, yet 
compact in its foliage ; and the easy sweep of the other, the 
simplicity of its branches and the looseness of its hanging 
leaves, characterise both these trees with so much precision, 
that at any distance at which the eye can distinguish the form, 
it may also distinguish the difference. The elm has not so 
distinct a character ; if partakes so much of the oak, that 
when it is rough and old, it may easily at a little distance 
be mistaken for one, though the oak—I mean such an oak 
as is strongly marked with its peculiar character—can never 
be mistaken for the elm. 


Make two sentences out of the first ; “ we examine the elm ” 
—-an An teamán 4 Oéanpam cpdéc anoir. “ The oak and the 
ash have each a distinct character ’’—c4 cuma ré leit 7 
comarpteai ré Let api an bpuinnreois peacap map std opt 
an woaip. After this sentence, take—' the elm has not so 
distinct a character —ac ni map pin o'n teamdn. Then 
after translating to the end, go back and take up the de- 
scription of the oak and the ash :—“ Asur 17 1400 comapcai 
ip SnÁC 4 bert uiptr; - massy form ’’—i bert 50 mop TIUs 
coipceamait; ‘dividing into abrupt twisting irregular 
limbs "—s6a54 flafia carta cama uriti; “and the easy 


y 


sweep...” begin with—a mataipc ve Cuma ocd aft an 
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bruinnreois (which will be sufficient rendering of “ character- 
ise both these trees with so much precision ’’) ; “ the easy 
sweep —na 56454 aft pinesd Anuar 50 byless bos 41C1. 


CÁ mpóróce asainn Ceanda 10C400 on Cplainn OD4paISe 7 
10C000 na fuinnreoise. Ap on teamdan 4 DEanfam cnÉóáCc 
anoir. Cá cuma Fé leic 7 COmMasptai FE Leic on an Bfuinnreois 
pescar map ac aft an wosip. AC ni map pin 'oo'n Learhén. 
Ip arhlard 4c4 o1ne4o pan copamlscta voip é 7 an “oi, 
sunb” fuimrce owes oul amu ann; 1(ocneo, nusip a CÍFÁ 
rean-leamdan cfúon carts Tamsll usit, So pamlocta, 
b'féroif, Sup Osi Sun ead é. MA “Tr esd ba Deacaipi 
‘o'saoinne a mear sup lLeamán an -odift,—act 4 COmsptai 
Fein 4 beic so cpuinn ap An n'oOáif pin. Asupip 140 comspctat 
1p Snat 4 bert wipcti, 7 BEIT SO MOP TINS ToIpteamail ; Séas4 
flaps CAPTA CAMS W1PT1, 1 An DUILLesabsp SO 00CT OsINSean 
wmpti. A mALAIRC ap £40 Ve Cums ATA 48 ón bruinnreois ; 
NA FEA54 of Pinesd. snusp So vpess bos aici, 1 Han ns 
cpaobsaca bert a5 oul in Acpann fa nouitleabsp, ná an 
OtNllesabapi 45 Dhúso 0 ap a Céile. O04 Opis pin ni cúirse 
00 Cifd an 04 Cpann fo, 04 Faro UsIT 160, nó 00 SeobtA 
140 0’aitint Ó céile. 


XLV. 

54e0ity 00 cup ap an mDéanLa po :— 

The night has been very long, as yet only a faint glimmer 
of the coming dawn can be seen, and those who strain their 
eyes towards the hills fail to behold the soft radiance beyond 
the clouds. Dear Iréland! dearer for her sorrows, for the 
long night of pain in which she has tossed, bleeding and 
fever-stricken. Life is strong in her yet, for her soul is pure : 
she has been wronged, but her own sins are few. “She has 
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learnt there is a possession more precious than riches or power, 
and she will cling to that which has upborne her amid trials, — 
her faith in God, her love of freedom. How easy it would 
have been to accept slavery, and to have been fed from the 
fleshpots ; but she refrained, and has fought nobly for her 
national life. Now that she has at last vindicated her right 
is it too late? Can the flowing of her life-blood be stayed ? 
Emigration has increased enormously this year and with it 
is going on also a large increase of foreign settlers, 


“ Very long ’’—riop-fa0a ; “ a faint glimmer of the coming 
dawn ’’—ampsapinac oe fotur an tae; “ who strain their 
eyes ’—até os foirne so 0c; “‘ Dear Ireland! ’’—mMo 
Sra0-ps Eine! “ fever-stricken ” tone down the metaphor— 
45 opnaigeat le ouad; “her soul is pure ’—ca a corde 
foltdin, stan; “‘ that which has upborne her ’’—an peatbar 
úo a Coiméao puap i; “her love cf freedom ’’—a ptt te 
fuapsaite (the love of hope, not possession) ; “ accept slavery” 
Luige ipteac rén n'oaoinre ; “ to have been fed from 
00 Zlacad mari ploga; “she refrained ’’—niop twig, 1 níon 
glsc; “ and has fought “”—ac ip amtaro .. .; “ now 
right ’’—cA an buard aici ré óeine. 


Da fiop-fana i an o1dce, 1 nil Le reircinc for Féin ac 
amrsonnoCc oe folur on Lae. An muinncth stA ós farpie 
so otLúC ap ns €noC21b, TA ós Teip ots FOP na poiltre boss 
00 TAbAITIT ré noespa LAircíah De Tn TS4moLLoib. Mo 
S$móó-ro Eire! O& méro a bweuIt fFuIlinste aici ip edd 
ip mó mo Spndo0 di. Ip Pad An O10Ce 474 CaItTE 41C1 1 bpéin, 
AS TAbsIpT 4 COD’ Fold, 7 45 Ofnaigest te ouso ! XC 
TA AN T-ANAM 1NNT1 FOF FO Lévoip, Msp TA 4 Cplorde FOLLdiIn, 
stan. Do veinesd sn éa4scóin wipti, AC ni Thom 140 ó 
pesacai féin. CÁ fostlumta aici so bFuil: realbar Ann 
ip usiple ná parddpesr 7 ná fopldémasrp, an pealbar úo 4 
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éoiméao pus i “na cpusarocérmeannaib 50 Léifs—a cpieroeath 
1n'014, 4 Túil Le fuapsaitc! Oa po-furpipce Oi Lutge ipteac 
fén nosoppe, 7 na copcdin feolsa 00 SL4Co0 mon poss. 
Nion tus; 7 níon slac. ip amtard vo fesaraim ri 50 
h-aimveonse ap pon 4 bestad náifiúnca Féin. Cá on buoró 
aici ré Deipe. AC an óput ré pd-dérbeansae? ón 
brésopap corps 00 Cup Le h-mteacc na FOLA uaiti? Cá 
4 clann 45 1mtesct amse uaiti 1 mbliana, níor tiuga ná 
dom, 7 'oaotne 14f4CTA 45 TESCT 17TesC Tap man BIOTA 
qian. 


XLVI. 

Ssevits 00 cup ap an mDéanta po — 

Our own, our country’s honour, calls upon us for a vigorous 
and manly exertion ; and if we now shamefully fail, we shall 
become. infamous to the whole world. Let us, then, rely 
on the goodness of our cause, and the aid of the Supreme 
Being, in whose hands victory is, to animate and encourage 
us to great and noble actions. The eyes of all our country- 
men are now upon us, and we shall have their blessings and 
praises, if happily we are the instruments of saving them 
from the tyranny meditated against them. Let us therefore 
animate and encourage each other, and show the whole world, 
that a freeman contending for liberty on his own ground, 
is superior to any slavish mercenary on earth. 


Liberty, property, life, and honour are all at stake ; upon 
your courage and conduct rest the hopes of our bleeding and 
insulted country ; our wives, children, and parents expect 
safety from us only ; and they have every reason to believe 
that Heaven will crown with success so just a cause. 


The enemy will endeavour to intimidate by show and 
appearance ; but remember they have been repulsed on 
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various occasions by a few brave Americans. Their cause is 
bad—their men are conscious of it; and, if opposed with 
firmness and coolness on their first onset, with our advantage 
of works and knowledge of the ground, the victory is most 
assuredly ours. Every good soldier will be silent and 
attentive—wait for orders—and reserve his fire until he 
is sure of doing execution.—(George Washington.) 


“Calls upon us... exertion’’—Begin with—ni mon 
'oo'n uile OuIne asainn cion fifi 4 DEanam 50 Triéan An 
ron ...; “we shall become’’—ir arnts1d; ‘in whose 
hands victory is —ós O1a TA Prop €14 ai5e 50 mbe1d an 
buaro—begin with this; “if we are the instruments ’’—m4 
éyigeann unn.. ; “tyranny —an Lám-Ltároin T7. on 
cop-sp-bots; “let us...” ”—ní mipoe otinn; “any 
slavish mercenary on earth’’—aon crloigirs sthpana op 
opuim na Colman; “at stake ”—í nsuair ; “ The enemy 
will...” Ipamtarda.. ; “ byshow and appearance ”— 
say—caipbednfaro iso 04016 4 flusaigce tionmaps, 4 
n-ainm UATO4P ACA 5 


Ni mop Vo'n wile OuUINne asoinn cion Fifi 4 OEsnam so 
THEAN sp fon Ap n-upama féin 7 upama án OTife. Da mon 
an aitip Oúinn é, 04 OTeIpesd ofainn anoif. Ip omLoró 
4 beso náine F4sTA a5ainn Ór comaip 4n CT00501L. ÓS 
O16 TA T10T €14 416€ FO mbe1O an busatd. Ap 4 Congnam 
ran 7 an Con ón Scúire ip ead st Ap fespam cum 
rpiopiaro’ 7 miPpMms Oo Cup 1onsainn, le n-a Dpréaoram 
Sniomapts usiple a Oésnam. Cá muinncín án mouitce 
féin so Léig 45 féscaine omnóinn snoir, 7 Seobmio 4 
mbeannact 7 4 molsd má Eiqusgesnn Linn 140 4 Paopad ó 
'n Lém-Léroip 7 On Scop-af-bolyZ 00 ceapad na n-agard. 
'O'á BIS pin ni mipoe 'óoúinn an ppioparo GO 7 an mipnesc 
vo 4 mupsgaitc in 4 Céile, 7 4 taipbedine on TPpaogsat 
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mós Sup reapp 0 Feapaib paoz-aicme 45 T0170, ón FOOD 4 
'ocine Féin, 48 fon a paoipre, nÁ son TPLOIFIPS smpans sf 
'onuim ns TALMAN. 


Sp Taoinre, op Scuro, 4p n-anam, 4p n-upiaim, if 140 4c 
1ngusap. TA isn na fola on ár OTIP; TA MaPls TADANTS 
ouINnN So Léin. Ip optaib-re 4t4 án pesram, Le n-a feabar 
1 le n-4 tpeire 4 Thorofro ib, Cum finn 4 ó” fuspyaite. 
Ip opsib, 7 ip ops’ amdin, std ár mná, án Sclann, án 
'ocuirmiísceoifú AS bpat cum 4 poopta. An mipoe 'óóib 
4 cperoeamaint ná 50 mbeid beannact onuor ó ns 
Flaiteapaib ap Comp 1 4p Ceapc án Scúire ? i 


Ip amLaró 46 'oéonf4a!0 an namo1!0o 14nn6€Cc ón TSónnnó 
cup Opó1b. Coifrbéanror9 p14 04016 4 Plusigte Lionmapos 
a n-aipm usatbdpacsa. MAC cuirhnigro-re sun Busrd pluss 
dAmeipiocdanae ofits Le nest caLMmsCTA nior mó ná aon Usif 
améin ceana. Nit cóin ná ceapit acu, 1 cÁ fior acu Féin é. 
Cá o1bpiescs cosard 1 eolar Afi an DTALAM osóinne ro mbreir 
opts, 1 'ocneo, mó CuifimMio Fo cnéon 7 So calms, 15CcoOINNID 
ón C640 FOSS 46 Tabspifaro T1440 Flinn, So BFUIL an buoró 
in áimce 'óúinn. 


Ni puLáin Don veas-pargortip fanamaint na tort, 7 
aie tabaipic ; ni fuldip 06 feiteam Le h-dyvod 4 Caoip1s 
154n Léthac so 0Ti Sun Veimin Leip So nveanpard Té éipiteac. 


XLVII. 

Sae oils 00 cup ap on mDéanta po :— 

According to another legend, when the monastery at 
Cnobbersburgh had been erected, and the church furnished 
with the first requisites for religious worship, there was still 
wanting one desideratum, viz., a bell. An Irish abbot without 
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a bell was an unheard of thing ; and the wonder is that among 
the brethren were none of the skilled artificers usually found 
in such communities, whose business it was to design and 
fashion the sacred vessels required at the altar, the utensils 
needed in the kitchen and refectory, and the indispensable 
bell. One day, however, as the corpse of a widow’s son 
was carried into the church, and the requiem service was 
proceeding, a stranger—a heaven-sent envoy—suddenly 
appeared and in the presence of the assembled mourners, 
presented a bell to St. Fursey. At the first sound the whole 
scene changed. The young man came to life, and the funeral 
train, transformed into a triumphal procession, filed off by 
the ramparts, giving glory to God. 

The bell that- begun its mission thus happily rang on for 
ages with a blessing in its voice, and it was believed that 
the country over which it was audible suffered no injury 
from lightning or storms. 


“Viz., a bell ’’—b’é nid é pin ná clos; “among the 
brethren “—an bnÉáicm na mainipcpeac ; “as the corpse 
” state the facts clearly, in order; “a stranger..., 
appeared ’’—cao vo Cifloir AC an ceoócoine cuca anuar 
6 Tn flatesapaib .. “At the first sound ’’—say 'oo 
cnom Fuppa ap 4n sclos 00 bustad; “ The whole scene 
changed ’’—describe the change first, and then say “ 'oob' 
tongncse an c-aCnú é pin’; “ transformed into a triumphal 
procession ’—7 140 45 molad Dé so hépro ToIPS Sup pus 
Sé an busid ón mbáfTf. 


Do méin peancair eite, nuóin 4 BI on maimiPptip cuts 
rusp 1 mDaite an Cnobasip, 7 546 4 paid ptacTanac Do feipbip 
on TeEAMPUILL Cupta 1ocneo 7 TOT4IPSe, DO T4pla SO pA1b 
aon nid srhdin in’ eapnarh opta, D'é nid é IN NA CLOS. 
Tíon aipigsesd pam Óóbb 4 bet són clos in Exqunn noime 
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rin.  Séiíonsna on TSéil ná paid, on OpdiTpubw no ainircneac, 
son cesavosite n-a mbesd Oe $nó sCu cailifesca 7 clus 
00 Ceapad 1 00 Cum, 15COIP ón TPEIPEIL, 7 STAs 15c6i4 
na CiIpctinesc 7 an promncige. MA ’p ead, b'é TOIL VE Sup 
cupesd cLos Cum Furs naomts. Ip amvard 4 bi baincneac 
na comnuroe in-acmaipieact on maimpcp. Oi son mac 
ómáin a1C1, 700 pdms So bruoin Té D4, 7 Sup TuZad 4 Copp 
iytese pa Téipéal. Di na manag ann. i tucc caointe 
ann. Oi tucc canta patm ann. Diovoap So Léin 45 Surve 
so cnéon Le h-anam an m/2inó. Le linn an Surve 0610 cao 
00 éirí!oif. AC An ceóCcoine CNC snusp 6 Tn4 Flaiteapaib, 
1 Clos na Láim aise, 1 é $4 tabasipc ‘00'n Adv’. “Do cpom 
Fuprsa ap on ScLosS 00 busted. fion Cúirse buail, ná 
oO erusy "na pearam an cé 4 bi manb, 7 MG’ muInnTip nA 
POCPA0E MOfr'OTIMCEALL nA BOFALLAI 7 140 45 moltsd VE 
50 h-4p'0 TIPS Sup pus Sé an dbuard ón mbár. D'íonsancac 
an t-atpa é pin! Clos veannuigte ab es an CLOS, 7 b4 
beoannuisce ns 0401ne 4 bi 4S E1PTEACT Le n-4 SLOP so ceonn 
4 bF4D ‘DE BVUIADANTAIB “no O1410 fín. "OO cheroti So pard 
ré ve pat Ó O14 aft An SCLos, an ceanntasp “nA SCLOITCÍ é, 
ná FEAOESD Pplanne ná PTUIPM 40n DIOSBA4IL 4 óéanom 706. 


XLVIII. 
Saevdits 00 Cup ap an mVéapla ro — 


It would be easy to cite a hundred other words like these, 
saved only by their nobler uses in literature from ultimate 
defacement. The higher standard imposed upon the written 
word tends to raise and purify speech also, and since talkers 
owe the same debt to writers of prose that these, for their 
part, owe to poets, it is the poets who must be accounted 
chief protectors, in the last resort, of our common inheritance. 
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Every page of the works of that great exemplar of diction, 
Milton, is crowded with examples of felicitous and exguisite 
meaning, given to the infallible word. Sometimes he accepts 
the secondary, and more usual meaning of a word, only to 
enrich it by interweaving the primary and etymological 
meaning. The strength that extracts this multiple resonance 
of meaning from a single note, is matched by the grace that 
gives to Latin words, like ‘secure,’ ‘ arrive,’ ‘ obsequious,’ 
‘redound,’ ‘ infest,’ and ‘ solemn,’ the fine precision of intent 
that art may borrow from scholarship.—(Walter Raleigh 
Style, pp. 34-36.) 


“Saved only . . . from ultimate defacement ’—né 
coimésofad 4 mbfús 50 veoda in on cop; “the higher 
standard . . . tends to raise,’’—express by a proleptic -oe 
phrase (Studies I, pp. 72-73); “if is the poets...” begin 
a new sentence with—tocpeo, pa vere, nac fuldip 4 
A'OfhÁil . . .; “our common inheritance’’—an ceansa 4 
tus 4p pinnpip otinn; “‘ felicitous and exquisite meaning 

. word ”—1 bris sac focal ‘oviob 04 Cup In-14L aise 
50 cpuinn 7 50 h-iomlán 7 So h-4tuinn (omit “ infallible ’’) ; 
“the secondary meaning ’’—an ovpig 4 ó fár fa bfocat ; 
“ by the interweaving ’’—4 fniom ann, man 4 'oéafrá (toning 
down the metaphor) ; “ multiplex resonance ’’—the metaphor 
must be stated explicitly in Irish ; 


Dob’ puimr ce GoM céa FOCAL Mf 140 PAN 00 Cup Pior,— 
focail ná coimésopad 4 mbfig FO bEOVS 1n 4ON Cop, munA 
mbesd on ferom Avo usapal 4 OEINID na PHpibnedipi Diodb. 
Ip so1pvoe-de 7 If Hlaine-Ve an CamnT 4 Labspitap 4 beIt 
'0 f16C210 sf na PSpibnedipib’ san ac cainne Atuinn uspat 
4 Cup ns Scuro leabap. ÓSuT má T ap an oppor 4 PEpiobTop 
bch 4 DUrOeSCAP ón CAINNT 4 LAbsPTap 4 BEIT so opiogmasp 
7 50 vesct, if ap An BKFILIDESCT 4T4 ón PPOLF Pan 45 Ost 
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cum bfús 7 blap na bfocal 700 éoiméao Son DUL ón Ce4L. 
1 otpeo, pa deine, nac fuldip 4 somdil Supib 140 ns Fili 
if mó ir ‘vion 7 oí'oexn ‘DO'N Teangain 4 Tus 4p pinnpi-e 
oúinn. Cum 1 scár on oea4s-rsfúóneoin to, Milton. 
Nil son ampor nd Sup erpromptaipi 00'n uile popibnedip é. 
Ni téaorá Lesatanse 04 Curo fFilrHescts OO Léise4ó son 
nda Cé4'0cA FOCAL DO Tabaific FE NESTA onn, 7 OIF Fac 
focait viob “4 cup 1 n-1Gl aise 50 cpuinn 7 50 h-íomLán 4 
BO hétuinn. An opis 4 Ó PSP To BfFOCal—an bpig 17 snáC 
ós “óoine vA cuipsine teip—o4 Cup pior ón ocúir aise 
uaipieanta, 1 annpan priom-bpig bunsavdapac: dn focail aise 
"A cup leir, 7 á fniom ann, map 4 DEapiPd, rotTheo Sup 
usiple-0e an coinne an 04 BHIF PIN 70 Tabaipic Cum 4 céite. 
Svo é neanc an file, an íomeo bris WO 'oo Cup 0 Á CuIPHINT 
fon aon focal amáin, 'oineoc map oiniSceon T4 €e€oL 
éasromLoCc. fpuama pan son nÓóc4 ómáin. Áósur bionn 
'oeire 1 Maipeamlact 45 Fpeasaipic On nespic pan, mon 
if amlard 4 bíonn on Léiseann os Cabfit Leif an e4lsOanT4scT 
nus 4 BaIneann an file 4 Foclaib Larone may “ secure,”’ 
“ obsequious,”’ “ redound,” “infest,” 4 ‘‘ solemn,” an bus 


If OUsL 0016, Le h-1omLéine 7 Le cpuinnesf. 


e 


XLIX. 

Ssevily 00 cup ap an mVéEapta po — 

Every time a new word is added to the language, either by 
borrowing, composition or derivation, it is due, of course, 
to the action, conscious or unconscious, of some one person. 
Words do not grow out of the soil, or fall on us from heaven ; 
they are made by individuals ; and it would be extremely 
interesting if we could always find out who it was who made 
them. But, of course, for the great majority of new words, 
even those created in the present day, such knowledge is 
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unattainable. They are first perhaps suggested in conver- 
sation, when the speaker probably does not know that he 
is making a new word ; but the fancy of the hearers is struck, 
they spread the new expression till it becomes fashionable ; 
and if it,corresponds to some real need, and gives a name to 
some idea or sentiment unnamed or badly named before, 
it has some slight chance of living. We witness, almost 
every day, the growth of new words in popular slang, and 
the process by which slang is created is really much the same 
as that which creates language, and many of our respectable 
terms have a slang origin.—(The English Language, pp. 
109-110—L. Pearsall Smith, M.A.) 


“Either by —pe ‘cu...; “of course’’—express by 
tr amtard; “some one person ’’—ouine é151n pé Leic. 
Begin next sentence with—nNi narmtaro, followed by an 
affirmative ip atniaid clause; “ extremely interesting ”— 
there is no single adjective in Irish corresponding exactly 
to “ interesting ” ; say ba mop an nid é, 7 ba mart; “in the 
present day ’’—te vé1deanaige will do ; “ such knowledge’ — 
omit ; “ the fancy of the hearers is struck ’—-eliminate the 
metaphor; “the new expression ’’—omit (substituting a 
pronoun); “sentiment ”—the connotation of this word is 
so vague that it is difficult to get a single Irish word to suit. 
We have used mion ; 


Té uain 4 9eincean FOCAL Nus DO Cuma 1 DO TAbasITIT 
1TCe€4C 1 OTeaNZain, pé "cu te h-é fagait óf 16T6Cc, nó Le 
cóm-éum/2ó, nó Le hé Cespsd 4 ppéim Appa €151n, 17 Aamlaro 
if 'uine éigin ré leit if cionntaec ter, 0 aon $nó, nó 4 
soón-fíor 06 réin. Ni h-amtaro £ÁT419 no FOCAIL Cusainn 
of on aif, nó cuicim Anu4T! or on Tbéif. Ip amtaro 4 


1. See “ Ellipsis and Change of Construction,” Studies I, pp. 193-196. 
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'oeineonn 'p4o14ne Sipite 140 4 Ceapad. Da mon an nid 
6, 1 ba maic, 04 OTA54O Linn 1 Scomnurde 4 VEanam amseé 
cé Ceap 140. AC ni péroth pan, nid Nac 1onsno. An euro 
ir mó ve fnoó FOCLAID nua, 7 140 Tón DO CeApsd Le DE10- 
eansaige 00 Cup Leo, ni réroin 4 PSO €14 DO Cesp 140. 
D'feroin Sun amlaro map 00 ceapad! ap 'OCÚ1T 140, DUINe 
éisin 074 "OTapipac® ipteac ‘ns Cainne péin, San cuímneam 
in aon Cop ap é BEIT FA Heeapsad. Ip amLaró annpan 4 
CoiCnío 7140 leir an muinntip 4 éLoireann 140, 7 Lesns1o 
T160-T2n $4 pao nA Scainnec Féin, 50 Oi TO Oeine so mbíonn 
fé ve nor 45 O04otne ferom 4 DEanam oiob. Annan 
má bionn 540 Leo 'oáiúmb, nó m4 BIO 140 - O1pearhnaé 
cum pmaoineam? éisin nó mian é151n 00 Cup 1 Scé1tt,— 
rmsoineam érain nó mian éistn ná h-ainmmEci a€ So puapsc 
$0 -OTi FAn—ni O06C4 NA FSO masipfro 140 “ns brocLoití 
feapos. ip beas Lá 04 mbeineann opainn ná so breicimio 
focailL nus 45 Fpór 1 Scanamain na nosoine. ór an 
scanamain pin ip esd a Seibmío 4 lán Ve pna foctaidb ir 
feanh 04 Bruit asainn. 1 ocneo nac mipoe 4 NSO Sup sp 
ón Scums Scésons “ipiesc, nac MG, 4 DEINTedp an éinne 
COITCIANTA 7 AN Cansmain 'oo Cums». 


L. 
Saevits 00 cup ap an mDeanta po :— 
The king, who, as I before observed, was a prince of ex- 
cellent understanding, would frequently order that I should 


be brought in my box, and set upon the table in his closet : 
he would then command me to bring one of my chairs out 


I. See “ Studies ” I, pp. 79 sqq. 
z. See “ Studies "’ I, p. rat. 
3. See Studies’ I, pp. 158-159. 
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‘of the box, and sit down within three yards’ distance upon 
the top of the cabinet, which brought me almost to a level 
with his face. In this manner I had several conversations 
with him. I one day took the freedom to tell his majesty, 
that the contempt he discovered towards Europe, and the 
rest of the world, did not seem answerable to those excellent 
qualities of mind that he was master of ; that reason did not 
extend itself with the bulk of the body: on the contrary, 
we observed in our country, that the tallest persons were 
usually the least provided with it ; that, among other animals, 
bees and ants had the reputation of more industry, art, and 
sagacity than many of the larger kinds ; and that inconsider- 
able as he took me to be, I hoped I might live to do his majesty 
some signal service. The king heard me with attention, 
and began to conceive a much better opinion of me than he 
ever had before. He desired I would give him as exact an 
account of the government of England as I possibly could ; 
because, as fond as princes commonly are of their own customs 
(for so he conjectured of other monarchs by my former dis- 
courses), he should be glad to hear of anything that might 
deserve imitation.—(Swift, Gulliver’s Travels.) 


“Who . . .”—omit relative, beginning with the state- 
ment in the relative clause; “ that I should be brought ”— 
me tabaipc (See “ Studies ” I, pp. 151-152); “which...” 
get rid of relative; “he discovered ”—a veipead ré 4 di 
aise (Double Relative, “ Studies ” I, pp. 114-116) ; “ answer- 
“able to ’’—use tesct ipteac te. .; “that he was master 
of ”—a bi an feabar aise; “on the contrary ”—ae supd 
amtaro . . .; “least provided with it ’—bva tiga cuipsint ; 
“thanmany .. .”’—mupapbionannip ...; “ (forso...)” 
better express the parenthesis at the end. 


Tean ana-tuipsionsaé 4b esd án Ri. Ip mimc 4 
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oO’ dprourgead ré mé Cabaipic am’ bores ipteac na feomú 
féin, 7 mé Cup in áiroe sp dn mbopo. Annan 00 tugsd 
Té 0 Gprou Dom ceann 'oem” Cataoipescaib ‘DO. Tafipac 4mse 
4p ón mbores 7 purse in Aiproe sp an mbores 1 NFioppacc 
Thi plac 06 Féin. IP amlard an an Scums pan 4 binn Com 
h-4pro Len’ agard nae mop, rotpeo sup féaoap coinne 4 
óoéanam leir nior md n& son wasp amóin. bi ré ve 
'óóánat!óeacc 10NNAM, LÁ, so noubonc Leip an Ri, an 'onoc- 
mear a&oeine4ó Té 4 bi aide op móif-Cif nó h-Coppsa 7 spf 
an n'oomon so Léif, nán nó-moiC 4 Tiocfad Té irceaé leir 
nó 'Oea4s-ChéiC16 eite HO 4 Bi ap feobar s15e. TOúbanc 
leir nap Snác an cuisine 00 Dul1 mé10 Le Mé10 ná COLNA. 
AC Sud amhtaro 4 tugaimir-ne ré noeapa 'ndp OTip Féin, 
nA o4oine v4 mó 7 Ad’ soipoe, Supt 140 04 LUS4s TuIpsint. 
ASuf 10C400 ns n-sainmrote eile, so Hcepervoti Supb 140 ns 
beaca 7 na feansóin ba mó psotap 1 edlad4 7 TUIPSINT, 
mupapid’ ionann ip na h-oinmíóce mopda. Aur, 04 Luigeso 
1 04 Puspaige Leip mé Féin, So paid pail 45am so n-éipeocad 
liom, ful 4 bFUIginn bár, Taipbe neam-coicéíonca E1511 
00 'óÓéanam 04 Soittre! “'éirc ré Liom so h-aipeac 4 
TAIMS mear sige opm nÁ fab aise push noime in opm. 
Ora Té opm an ctnntsr ba Cpuinne 4 'ó féa'orainn 4 
C40414nC 0G sti an Scuma n-4 n'oeincí muinncip. Sarana '0o 
Mapped. Oi, 04 méro v4 béar te PIFTIH meap 4 BeIt acu 
op nopaib 4 ocine FEIN, Sup thait Leip soinnid aipeactaine 
Ab” fiú acup 4 Oéanam ap. Ó'n Scainnet 4 'Óeinear péin 
Leip Ceand if ead 4 Ceap Té an bear ú'o 4 BEIT 45 níSC16 eite, 


SECTION II. 


PaSSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. 


I. 


The reception of the paper in the provinces was a perplexity 
to veteran journalists. From the first number it was received 
with an enthusiasm compounded of passionate sympathy 
and personal affection. It went on increasing in circulation 
till its purchasers in every provincial town exceeded those 
of the local paper, and its readers were multiplied indefinitely 
by the practice of regarding it not as a vehicle of news but of 
opinion. It never grew obsolete, but passed from hand to 
hand till it was worn to fragments. The delight which 
young souls thirsting for nutriment found in it has been 
compared to the refreshment afforded by the sudden sight 
of a Munster valley in May after a long winter; but the 
unexpected is a large source of enjoyment, and it resembled 
rather the sight of a garden cooled by breezes and rivulets 
from the Nile, in the midst of a long stretch of sand banks 
without a shrub or a blade of grass.—(Life of Davis, p. 79,— 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy). 


II. 


The noble soul in old age returns to God, as to that haven 
whence she set out, when she was first launched upon the deep 
sea of this life ; and she gives thanks for the voyage she has 
made, because it has been fair and prosperous, and without 
the bitterness of storms. As Cicero says in his book on old 
age, “ natural death is, as it were, our haven and repose 
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after a long voyage.” And just as the skilful sailor, when 
he nears the harbour, lowers his sails, and with gentle way on 
slowly glides into port, so ought we to lower the sails of our 
worldly affairs and turn to God with all our hearts and all 
our minds, so that we may come at last in perfect gentleness 
and perfect peace unto the haven where we would be. . . . 
At this time, then, the noble soul surrenders herself to God, 
and with fervent longing awaits the end of this mortal life ; 
for to her it is as if she were leaving an inn and returning to 
her own home ; to her it is as ending a journey and coming 
back into the city ; to her it is as leaving the sea and coming 
back into port. Oh, miserable wretches! ye who with sails 
set drive into this harbour, and where ye should find repose 
are dashed to pieces by the wind, and perish in the port for 
which ye have so long been making.—(Danté.—On the 
Return of the Noble Soul to God). 


Ill. 


“Mary Kate,” shouted Meldon again, “ will you come 
over here and speak to me? Leave those cows alone and 
come here. Do you think I’ve nothing to do only to be running 
about the island chasing little girleens like yourself ? ” 


But Mary Kate had no intention of leaving the cow and the 
heifer. With a devotion to the pure instinct of duty which 
would have excited the admiration of any: Englishman, and 
a Casabianca-like determination to abide by her father’s 
word, she began driving the cattle towards Meldon. Four 
fields, one of them boggy, and five loose stone walls lay. 
between her and the curate. There were no gates. Such 
obstacles might have daunted an older herd. They didn’t 
trouble Mary Kate in the least. Reaching the first wall 
she deliberately moved stone after stone off it until she had 
made a practicable gap. 
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The cow and the heifer, understanding what was expected 
of them, stalked into the field beyond, picking their steps 
with an ease which told of long practice, among the scattered 
débris of the broken wall. Meldon, with a courteous desire 
of saving the child extra trouble, crossed the wall nearest 
him.—(Spanish Gold, p. 80.) 


Iv. 

I think it proper, however, before I commence my pur- 
posed work, to pass under review the condition of the capital, 
the temper of the armies and strength which existed through- 
out the whole empire, that so we may become acquainted, 
not only with the vicissitudes and the issues of events, which 
are often matters of chance, but also with their relations 
and their causes. Welcome as the death of Nero had been 
in the first burst of joy, yet it had not only roused various 
emotions in Rome, among the Senators, the people, or the 
soldiery of the capital, it had also excited all the legions and 
their generals ; for now had been divulged that secret of the 
empire, that emperors could be made elsewhere than at Rome. 
The Senators enjoyed the first exercise of freedom with the 
less restraint, because the Emperor was new to power, and 
absent from the capital. The leading men of the Equestrian 
order sympathised most closely with the joy of the Senators. 
The respectable portion of the people, which was connected 
with the great families, as well as the dependants and freed- 
men of condemned and banished persons, were high in hope. 
The degraded populace, frequenters of the arena and the 
theatre, the most worthless of the slaves, and those who having 
wasted their property were supported by the infamous ex- 
cesses of Nero, caught eagerly in their dejection at every 
rumour.—(Tacitus.—Amnals, Bk. I.) 
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V.. 

There are many topics which may console you when you 
are displeased at not being as much esteemed as you think 
you ought to be. You may begin by observing that people 
in general will not look about for anybody’s merits, or admire 
anything that does not come in their way. You may consider 
how satirical would be any praise which should not be based 
upon a just appreciation of your merits ; you may reflect 
how few of your fellow-creatures can have the opportunity 
of forming a just judgment about you; you may then go 
further, and think how few of these few are persons whose 
judgment will influence you deeply in other matters; and 
you may conclude by imagining that such persons do estimate 
you fairly; though perhaps you never hear it.—_-(Help’s 
Essays, p. 6.) 


VI. 


Since religious systems, true and false, have one and the 
same great and comprehensive subject-matter, they necessarily 
interfere with one another as rivals, both in those points 
in which they agree together, and in those in which they 
differ. That Christianity on its rise was in these circumstances 
of competition and controversy, is sufficiently evident even 
from a foregoing Chapter : it was surrounded by rites, sects, 
and philosophies, which contemplated the same questions, 
sometimes advocated the same truths, and in no slight degree 
wore the same external appearance. It could not stand still, 
it could not take its own way, and let them take theirs: 
they came across its path, and a conflict was inevitable. 
The very nature of a true philosophy relatively to other systems 
is to be polemical, eclectic, unitive : Christianity was polemical; 
it could not but be eclectic ; but was it also unitive? Had 
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it the power, while keeping its own identity, of absorbing its 
antagonists, as Aaron's rod, according to St. Jerome's 
illustration, devcured the rods of the sorcerers of Egypt ? 
Did it incorporate them into itself, cr was it dissolved: into 
them? Did it assimilate them into its own substance, or, 
keeping its name, was it simply infected by them? In a 
word, were its developments faithful or corrupt >—(Newman, 
Development of Christian Doctrine.) 


VII. 


Undoubtedly we ought to look at ancient transactions by 
the light of modern knowledge. Undoubtedly it is among 
the first duties of a historian to point out the faults of the 
eminent men of former generations. There are no errors 
which are so likely to be drawn into precedent, and therefore 
none which it is so necessary to expose, as the errors of persons 
who have a just title to the gratitude and admiration of 
posterity. In politics, as in religion, there are devotees 
who show their reverence for a departed saint by converting 
his tomb into a sanctuary for crime. Receptacles of wicked- 
ness are suffered to remain undisturbed in the neighbourhood 
of the church which glories in the relics of some martyred 
apostle. Because he was merciful, his bones give security 
to assassins. Because he was chaste, the precinct of his 
temple is filled with licensed stews. Privileges of an equally 
absurd kind have been set up against the jurisdiction of 
political philosophy. Vile abuses cluster thick round every 
glorious event, round every venerable name; and this evil 
assuredly calls for vigorous measures of literary police. But 
the proper course is to abate the nuisance without defacing 
the shrine, to drive out the gangs of thieves and prostitutes 
without doing foul and cowardly wrong to the ashes of the 
illustrious dead.—(Macaulay—Critical and Historicat Essays.) 
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VIII. 


“ I shouldn't have supposed that there was anything in 
the world that could puzzle you.” 

“ Well, there aren't many things,” said Meldon, frankly. 
“In fact, I've not yet come across anything which regularly 
defeated me when I gave my mind to it, but I don’t mind 
owning up that just for the moment I’m bothered over one 
point in this business. How did Buckley know about the 
hole in the cliff? How did he locate the exact spot where 
the treasure lies? He does know, for he walked straight 
up to it without hesitation, The minute he landed yester- 
day he went straight up to the top of that cliff. I thought 
that he was just a simple Member of Parliament looking for 
a view, but I was wrong. He was prospecting about for the 
best way of getting to that hole. Now, how did he know ? 
We only arrived at it by a process of exhaustive reasoning 
based on a careful examination of the locality. He walks 
straight up to it as if he’d known all along exactly where to 


” 


go. 

“ Perhaps he reasoned it out before he started.” 

“ He couldn't. No man on earth could. I couldn't have 
done it by myself. It wasn’t till I got to the spot that I 
was able to reconstruct the shipwreck, and track the working 
of the Spanish captains’ mind. That disposes of your first 
suggestion. Got another?” 

“Perhaps his grandfather knew the spot and made a note 
of it.” 

““Won’t wash either. We know that his grandfather 
couldn’t find the treasure any more than yours could. If 
he’d known about that hole in the cliff he would have found 
the treasure.” 

“Always supposing that it’s there,” said the Major. 


Meldon glared at him.—(Spanish Gold.) 
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IX, 


This, therefore, was also St. Patrick's teaching to the Irish ; 
and in and after his time, not a single raiding expedition 
goes forth from Ireland. Kuno Meyer has shown that the 
military organisation of the Fiana still existed to sone degree 
in early Christian Ireland ; but it gradually disappears, and 
in the seventh century the Irish kings cease to dwell, sur- 
rounded by their fighting men, in great permanent encamp- 
ments like Tara and Ailinn. . . Another change that came 
about, not suddenly, but gradually during this period, is the 
extinction of the old lines of racial demarcation in Ireland. . . . 
In this connection we may note one feature of the Irish 
secular law, not traceable to the influence of Christianity. 
The word soey, used as a noun, has two special meanings ; 
it means a freeman and it means a craftsman. The contrary 
term doey means unfree—in the sense of serfdom rather 
than of slavery; there is a distinct term for “‘slave,”’ viz., 
mugh. The plebeian communities are called doer-thuatha. 
The inference, therefore, is that a skilled craftsman of unfree 
race became by virtue of his craft a freeman.—(MacNeill, 
Phases of lvish History, p. 229.) 


X. 


When the early physicists became aware of forces they 
could not understand, they tried to escape their difficulty 
by personifying the laws of nature and inventing “ spirits ” 
that controlled material phenomena. The student of language, 
in the presence of the mysterious power which creates and 
changes language, has been compelled to adopt this medieval 
procedure, and has vaguely defined by the name of “ the 
Genius of the Language,” the power that guides and controls 
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its progress. If we ask ourselves who are the ministers 
of this power, and whence its decrees derive their binding 
force, we cannot find any definite answer to our question. 
It is net the grammarians and philologists who form or carry 
out its decisions ; for the philologists disclaim all responsi- 
bility, and the schoolmasters and grammarians generally 
oppose, and fight bitterly, but in vain, against the new de- 
velopments. We can, perhaps, find its nearest analogy, 
in what, among social insects, we call, for lack of a more 
scientific name “the Spirit of the Hive.” This “ spirit,” 
in societies of bees, is supposed to direct their labours on a 
fixed plan, with intelligent consideration of needs and 
opportunities; and although proceeding from no fixed 
authority it is yet operative in each member of the community. 
And so in each one of us the Genius of the Language finds 
an instrument for the carrying out of its decrees.—(The 
English Language, L. Pearsall Smith, M.A., pp. 26-28.) 


XI. 


H is useless to debate in this place what O'Connell ought 
to have done to maintain the right of public meeting, or 
what he might have been expected to do after the specific 
language of the Mallow defiance. What he did was to protest 
against the illegality of the proclamation, and submit actively 
and passively to its orders. He was the leader, alone com- 
missioned to act with decisive authority, and he warned the 
people from appearing at the appointed place. By assiduous 
exertions of the local clergy and Repeal wardens they were 
kept away, and a collision with the troops avoided. But 
such a termination of a movement so menacing and defiant 
was a decisive victory for the Government ; they promptly 
improved the occasion by announcing in the Evening Mail 
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their intention to arrest O'Connell and a batch of his associates 
on a charge of consipiring to “excite ill-will among her 
Majesty's subjects, to weaken their confidence in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and to obtain by unlawful methods 
a change in the constitution and government of the country, 
and for that purpose to excite disaffection among her Majesty's 
troops.”— (La/fe of Thomas Davis, pp. 140-141, Gavan Duffy.) 


XII. 

“ Who are you and what are you doing here ? ” 

“Damn it,” said the stranger. 

“I wish,” said Meldon, “ that you wouldn't swear. It’s 
bad form. 

“Damn it,” said the stranger again with considerable 
emphasis. 

“T’ve mentioned to you that I’m a parson. You must 
recognise that it’s considerably bad form to swear when 
you're talking to me. You ought to remember my cloth.” 


The stranger grinned. 


“ There's devilish little cloth about you to remember this 
minute,” he said. “I never saw a man with less. But any- 
way, I don’t care a tinker’s curse for your cloth or your 
religion either. I swear if I like.” 

“ You don’t quite catch my point,” said Meldon. “I 
don’t mind if you swear yourself blue in the face on ordinary 
occasions. But if you’re a gentleman—and you look as if 
you wanted to be taken for one—you'll recognise that it’s 
bad form to swear when you're talking tome. Being a parson, 
I can’t swear back at you, and so you get an unfair advantage 
in any conversation there may be between us—the kind of 
advantage no gentleman would care to take.” 
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“Well, I’m hanged!” 
“Think over what I’ve said. I’m sure you'll come to see 
there's something in it.”—(Spanish Gold, p. 89.) 


XIII. 


The fiercer the fight, the denser the crowd on either side, 
the more numerous were the wounded, for not a dart fell 
without effect amid such a mass of combatants. The 
Saguntines used the so-called “ falarica,” a missle with a 
pinewood shaft, smooth except at the extremity, from which 
an iron point projected. This, which, as in the “ pilum,” 
was of a square form, was bound round with tow and smeared 
with pitch. The iron point of the weapon was three feet 
long, such as could pierce straight through the body as well 
as the armour, and even if it stuck in the shield without 
penetrating the body, it caused intense panic ; discharged 
as it was with one half of it on fire, and carrying with it a 
flame fanned by the very moticn into greater fury, it made 
the men throw off their armour, and exposed the soldier 
to the stroke which followed.—(Livy, Book XXI.) 


XIV. 


Writers who attempt to criticize and estimate the value 
of different forms of speech often begin with an air of im- 
partiality, but soon arrive at the comfortable conclusion 
that their own language, owing to its manifest advantages, 
its beauties, its rich powers of expression, is on the whole 
by far the best and noblest of all living forms of speech The 
Frenchman the German, the Italian, the Englishman, to 
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each of whom his own literature and the great traditions of 
his national life are most dear and familiar, cannot help but 
feel that the vernacular in which these are embodied and 
expressed is, and must be, superior to the alien and awkward 
languages of his neighbours ; nor can he easily escape the 
conclusion that in respect to his own speech, whatever has 
happened is an advantage, and whatever is is gocd.—(The 
English Language, pp. 54-55, Smith.) 


XV. 


For, if you will think, Socrates, of the effect which punish- 
ment has on evil-doers, you will see at once that in their 
opinion of mankind virtue may be acquired; for no one 
punishes the evil-doer under the notion, or for the reason, 
that he has done wrong,—only the unreasonable fury of a 
beast acts in that way. But he who desires to inflict rational 
punishment does not retaliate for a past wrong, for that which 
is done cannot be undone, but he has regard to the future, 
and is desirous that the man who is punished may be deterred 
from doing wrong again. And he implies that virtue is capable 
of being taught ; as he undoubtedly punishes for the sake of 
prevention. This is the notion of all who retaliate upon 
others either privately or publicly. And the Athenians, 
too, like other men, retaliate on those whom they regard 
as evil-doers ; and this argues them to be of the number of 
those who think that virtue may be acquired and taught. 
Thus far, Socrates, I have shown you clearly enough, if I 
am not mistaken, that your countrymen are right in ad- 
mitting the tinker and the cobbler to advise about politics.— 
(Plato, Charmides.) 
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XVI. 


To allow a wrong opinion to become rooted is a very 
dangerous form of neglect ; for just as weeds multiply in an 
unhoed field, and overtop and hide the ears of corn, so that 
from a distance the corn is invisible, and finally the crop is 
altogether destroyed—so false opinion, if it be not reproved 
and corrected, grows and gathers strength in the mind, till 
the grain of reason, that is the truth, is hidden by it, and 
being as it were buried, comes to nought. Oh how great is 
the task which I have undertaken, of attempting now in this 
ede to hoe such an overgrown field as that of common opinion, 
which for so long has been left untilled! Truly, I do not 
purpose to cleanse it in every part, but only in those places 
where the grains of reason are not altogether choked; I 
purpose, I say, to set them right in whom, through their 
natural goodness, some glimmer of reason yet survives. As 
for the rest, they are worth no more thought than so many 
beasts of the field ; for to bring back to reason one in whom 
it has been wholly extinguished, were no less a miracle, 
methinks, than to bring back from the dead him who had 
lain four days in the tomb.—(Danté.—On False Opinion.) 


XVII. 

He never condemned anything hastily or without taking 
the circumstances into calculation. He would say,—Let us 
look at the road by which the fault has passed. Being as he 
called himself with a smile, an ex-sinner, he had none of the 
intrenchments of rigcrism, and professed loudly, and careless 
of the frowns of the unco good, a doctrine which might be 
summed up nearly as follows :— 


“ Man has upon him the flesh which is at once his burden 
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and his enemy. He must watch, restrain, and repress it, and 
only obey it in the last extremity. In this obedience there may 
still be a fault ; but the fault thus committed is venial. It is 
a fall, but a fall on the knees, which may endin prayer. To 
be a saint is the exception, to be a just man is the rule. Err, 
fail, sin, but be just. The least possible amount of sin is the 
law of man ; no sin at all is the dream of angels. All that is 
earthly is subjected to sin, for it is a gravitation.’”’—(Les 
Misérables.) 


XVIII. 


The desertion of Tara does not stand alone, and can be 
explained without resort to the imaginative tales of a later 
age. Cruachain, the ancient.seat of the Connacht kings, 
and Ailinn, the ancient seat of the Leinster kings, were also 
abandoned during this period. It was military kings who 
ruled from these strongholds, surrounded by strong permanent 
military forces. My first visit to Tara convinced me that 
what we see there is the remains of a great military encamp- 
ment. So it appeared or was known to the tenth-century 
poet Cinaed Ua h-Artacain whose poem on Tara begins 
with the words “ Tara of Bregia, home of the warrior-bands.”’ 
When the booty and captives of Britain and Gaul ceased to 
tempt and recompense a professional soldiery, and when the 
old fighting castes became gradually merged in the general 
population, military organisation died out in Ireland, not to 
reappear until the introduction of the Galloglasses in the 
thirteenth century. That is one reason why Tara was 
deserted.—(MacNeill, Phases of Irish History, p. 235.) 
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XIX. 


We are liable to make constant mistakes about the nature 
of practical wisdom, until we come to perceive that it con- 
sists not in any one predominant faculty or disposition, but 
rather in a certain harmony amongst all the faculties and 
affections of the man. Where this harmony exists, there 
are likely to be well-chosen ends, and means judiciously 
adapted. But as it is, we see numerous instances of men 
who, with great abilities, accomplish nothing, and we are 
apt to vary our views of practical wisdom according to the 
particular failings of these men. Sometimes we think it 
consists in having a definite purpose, and being constant to it. 
But take the case of a deeply selfish person : he will be constant 
enough to his purpose, and it will be a definite one. Very 
likely, too, it may not be founded upon unreasonable ex- 
pectations. The object which he has in view may be a small 
thing ; but being as close to his eyes as to his heart, there 
will be times when he can see nothing above it, or beyond it, 
or beside it. And so he may fail in practical wisdom.—(Help’s 
Essays Written in the Intervals of Business, p. 2.) 


XX 


The Kingdom of Christ, though not of this world, yet is 
in the world, and has a visible, material, social shape. It 
consists of men, and it has developed according to the laws 
under which combinations of men develop. It has an external 
aspect similar to all other kingdoms. We may generalize 
and include it as one among the various kinds of polity, as 
one among the empires, which have been upon the earth. 
It is called the fifth kingdom ; and as being numbered with 
the previous four which were earthly, it is thereby, in fact, 
compared with them. We may write its history, and make 
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it look as like those which were before or contemporary with 
with it, as a man is like a monkey. Now we come at length 
to Mr. Milman: this is what he has been doing, He has 
been viewing the history of the Church on the side of the 
world. Its rise from nothing, the gradual aggrandizement 
of its bishops, the consolidation of its polity and government, 
its relation to powers of the earth, . . . these are the sub- 
jects in which he delights, to which he has dedicated himself.— 
(Newman.—Milman’s View of Christianity.) 


- 


XXI. 

And this favourable judgment of ourselves will especially 
prevail, if we have the misfortune to have uninterrupted 
health and high spirits, and domestic comfort. Health of 
body and mind is a great blessing, if we can bear it; but 
unless chastened by watchings and fastings, it will commonly 
seduce a man into the notion that he is much better than he 
really is. Resistance to our acting rightly, whether it proceed 
from within or without, tries our principle ; but when things 
go smoothly, and we have but to wish, and we can perform, 
we cannot tell how far we do or do not act from a sense of 
duty. When a man’s spirits are high, he is pleased with 
every thing ; and with himself especially. He can act with 
vigour and promptness, and he mistakes this mere consti- 
tutional energy for strength of faith. He is cheerful and 
contented ; and he mistakes this for Christian peace. And, 
if happy in his family, he mistakes mere natural affection 
for Christian benevolence, and the confirmed temper of 
Christian love. In short, he is in a dream, from which nothing 
will ordinarily rescue him except sharp affliction.—(Newman, 
Parochial and Plain Sermons.) 
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XXII. 


A single vast grey cloud covered the country, from which 
the small rain and mist had just begun to blow down in wavy 
sheets, alternately thick and thin. The trees of the fields 
and plantations writhed like miserable men as the air wound 
its way swiftly among them; the lowest portions of their 
trunks, that had hardly ever been known to move, were visibly 
rocked by the fierce gusts, distressing the mind of the onlooker 
with its painful unwontedness, as when a strong man is seen to 
shed tears. Low-hanging boughs went up and down’ high 
and erect boughs went to and fro ; the blasts being so irregular 
and divided into so many cross-currents, that neighbouring 
branches of the same tree swept the skies in independent 
motions, crossed each other or became entangled. Across 
the open spaces flew flocks of green and yellowish leaves 
which, after travelling a long distance from their parent 
trees, reached the ground and lay there with their under- 
sides upwatds.—(Under the Greenwood Tree.—Thomas Hardy.) 


XXIII. 


Then began the flight of a great part of the army. And 
now neither lake nor mountain checked their rush of panic ; 
by every defile and height they sought blindly to escape, 
and arms and men were heaped upon each other. Many, 
finding no possibility of flight, waded into the shallows at 
the edge of the lake, advanced until they had only head 
and shoulders above the water, and at last drowned them- 
selves. Some in the frenzy of panic endeavoured to escape by 
swimming ; but the endeavour was endless’ and hopeless, and 
they either.sunk in the depths when their courage failed them, 
or they wearied themselves in vain till they could hardly 
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struggle back to the shallows, where they were slaughtered 
in crowds by the enemy’s cavalry which had now entered the 
water. Nearly six thousand men of the vanguard made a 
determined rush through the enemy, and got clear out of the 
defile, knowing nothing of what was happening behind them. 
Halting on some high ground, they could only hear the shouts 
of men and clashing of arms, but could not learn or see for 
the mist how the day was going. It was when the battle 
was decided that the increasing heat of the sun scattered the 
mist and cleared the sky. The bright light that now rested 
on hill and plain showed a ruinous defeat and a Roman army 
shamefully routed. Fearing that they might be seen in the 
distance and that the cavalry might be sent against them, 
they took up their standards and hurried away with all the 
speed they could. —(Livy.—Book XXII.) 


XXIV. 

It was, indeed, in this century that the foundations were 
laid of the new and modern world in which we live; old 
words were given new meanings, or borrowed to express the 
new conceptions, activities and interests which have coloured 
and formed the life of the last three centuries. To the more 
fundamental of these conceptions, and their immense effect 
on the vocabulary of English, we must devote a special 
chapter ; but first of all it will be well to mention the deposit 
of words left in the language by the various historical and 
religious movements and events of the sixteenth and the 
succeeding centuries.—(The English Language, p. 194 —Smith.) 


XXV. 
Thus we find that in this branch of our enquiry there is 
one broad fact, which all must recognize and none can deny. 
K 
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No race of men has ever been known which could not speak, 
nor any race of animals which could, or which have made 
the first beginnings of intelligent language. Facts being the 
only groundwork of science here is undoubtedly something 
whereon she may build an inference, and this inference will 
certainly not be that the faculties of men and animals are 
radically identical. And if we are told, as we certainly are, 
that it is more truly scientific to admit. such identity, should 
there not be some other facts, still more significant and 
equally well established, to exhibit on the other side ?>—(The 
Old Riddle and the Newest Answer, p. 78.) 


XXVI. 


We are apt to deceive ourselves, and to consider heaven a 
place like this earth ; I mean, a place where everyone may 
choose to take his own pleasure. We see that in this world, 
active men have their own enjoyments, and domestic men 
have theirs ; men of literature, of science, of polictial talent, 
have their respective pursuits and pleasures. Hence we are 
led to act as if it will be the same in another world. The only 
difference we put between this world and the next, is that 
here, (as we well know) men are not always sure, but there, 
we suppose they will be always sure, of obtaining what they 
seek after. And accordingly we conclude, that any man, 
whatever his habits, tastes, or manner of life, if once admitted 
into heaven, would be happy there. Not that we altogether 
deny, that some preparation is necessary for the next world ; 
but we do not estimate its real extent and importance. We 
think we can reconcile ourselves to God when we will ; as if 
nothing were required in the case of men in general, but some 
temporary attention, more than ordinary, to our religious 
duties,—some: strictness, during our last sickness, in the 
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services of the Church, as men of business arrange their 
letters and papers on taking a journey or balancing an account. 
—(Newman.—Parochial and Plain Sermons.) 


XXVII. 

At length he stood on the broken steps of the high altar, 
barefooted, as was the rule, and holding in his hand his pastoral 
staff, for the gemmed ring and jewelled mitre had become 
secular spoils. No obedient vassals came, man after man, 
to make their homage and to offer the tribute which should 
provide their spiritual superior with palfrey and trappings. 
No Bishop assisted at the solemnity to receive into the higher 
ranks of the Church nobility a dignitary whose voice in the 
legislature was as potential as his own. With hasty and 
maimed rites, the few remaining brethren stepped forward 
alternately to give their new Abbot the kiss of peace, in token 
of fraternal affection and spiritual homage. Mass was then 
hastily performed, but in such precipitation as if it had been 
hurried over rather to satisfy the scruples of a few youths, 
who were impatient to set out on a hunting party, than as 
if it made the most solemn part of a solemn ordination.— 
(Scott.—TFhe Abbot.) 


XXVIII. 

Of the victors about two thousand fell. All the spoil, 
except the prisoners, was given to the soldiers, any cattle 
being also reserved which was recognised by the owners 
within thirty days. When they had returned to the camp, 
laden with booty, about four thousand of the volunteer slaves, 
who had fought rather feebly, and had not broken into the 
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enemy's lines with their comrades, fearing punishment, 
posted themselves on a hill not far from the camp. Next 
day they were marched down by their officers, and camc, 
the last of all, to a gathering of the men, which Gracchus 
had summoned. The pro-consul first rewarded with military 
gifts the old soldiers according to their respective courage 
and good service in the late action; then, as regarded the 
volunteer-slaves, he said that he wished to praise all, worthy 
and unworthy alike, rather than on that day to punish a single 
man. “I bid you all be free,” he added, ‘‘ and may this 
be for the good, the prosperity and the happiness of the 
State, as well as of yourselves.’”—(Livy, Book XXIV.) 


XXIX. 

It is a commonplace to say that the dominant conception 
of modern times is that of science, of immutable law and 
order in the material universe. This great and fruitful 
perception so permeates our thought, and so deeply influences 
even those who most oppose it, that it is difficult to realize 
the mental consciousness of a time when it hardly existed. 
But if we study the vocabulary of science, the words by which 
its fundamental thoughts are expressed, we shall find that 
the greater part of them are not to be found in the English 
language a few centuries ago ; or if they did exist, that they 
were used of religious institutions or human affairs ; that their 
transference to natural phenomena has been very gradual 
and late.-—(The English Language, p. 218, L. Pearsall Smith). 


XXX. 

It is also to be noticed that in these accounts of the origin 
of language, the essential element of reason is always guietly 
smuggled in as a matter of course. Thus Mr. Darwin’s 
wisest of the pithecoids was able to “ think of ” a device for 
the information of his fellows. There is not the smallest 
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doubt that any creature which had got so far as that would 
find what he wanted. It is but the old case of the man who 
was sure he could have written Hamlet had he had a mind 
todoso. Like him, the ape might have made the invention 
if he had a mind to make it ;—only he had not got the mind. 
So, too, Professor Romanes' missing links use tones and signs 
which acquire “ more and more ” the character of true speech ; 
which could not be unless they contained some measure 
of that character already. But it is just the first step thus 
ignored which spans the gulf between man and brute.—(The 
Old Riddle and the Newest Answer, p. 80.) 


XXXI. 

If this be so, it must necessarily follow that the Laws of 
Nature, as Science finds them operating, sufficiently explain 
not only all that happens in our present world, but also all 
that must have happened while this world was being produced. 
According to what has already been said, by the “ Laws of 
Continuity ” no more can be signified than that Continuity 
is a fact, that the world has actually come to be what it is 
through the continual operation of just the same natural 
forces as we find at work to-day. That things did so happen 
we have not and cannot have, direct evidence ; for no witness 
was there to report. We can but draw inferences from the 
present to the past, and agree that what Nature does to-day, 
she must have been capable of doing yesterday and the day 
before. Only thus can continuity of natural’ laws possibly 
be established. It would obviously be vain to argue that 
we must suppose no other forces ever to have acted than 
those we can observe, because, for all we know, other con- 
ditions may so have altered as to make their results altogether 
different from any of which we have experience.—(The Old 
Riddle and the Newest Answer, pp. 30-31) 
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XX XII. 

.Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause ; 
and be silent that you may hear : believe me for mine honour ; 
and have respect to mine honour, that you may believe : 
censure me in your wisdom ; and awake your senses that you 
may the better judge. If there be any in this assembly, any 
dear friend of Czsar’s, to him I say, that Brutus’ love to 
Cesar was no less than his. If then that friend demand, 
why Brutus rose against Cesar, this is my answer,—Not that 
I loved Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you 
rather Cesar were living, and die all slaves ; than that Cesar 
were dead, to live all freemen? As Cesar loved me, I weep 
for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, 
I honour him: but, as he was ambitious, I slew him: There 
is tears, for his love ; joy, for his fortune ; honour for his 
valour ; and death, for his ambition. Who is here so base, 
that would be a bondman? If any, speak ; for him have I 
offended. Who is here so rude, that would not be a Roman ? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here so vile, 
that will not love his country? If any, speak ; for him have 
I offended. I pause for a reply .... Then none have I 
offended. I have done no more to Cesar, than you should 
do to Brutus. The question of his death is enrolled in the 
Capitol: his glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; 
nor his offences enforced, for which he suffer’d death.— 
(Shakespeare.—- Julius Cesar.) 


XXXIII. 

When five o’clock struck, the nun heard her say very softly 
and sweetly, ' As I am going away to-morrow, it was wrong 
of him not to come to-day.’’ Sister Simplice herself was 
surprised at M. Madeleine’s delay. In the meanwhile Fantine. 
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looked up at the top of the bed, and seemed to be trying to 
remember something ; all at once she began singing in a 
voice faint as a sigh. It was an old cradle-song with which 
she had in íormer times lulled her little Cosette to sleep, 
and which had not once recurred to her during the five years 
she had been parted from her child. She sang with so sad a 
voice and so soft an air, that it was enough to make anyone 
weep, even a nun. The sister, who was accustomed to 
austere things, felt a tear in her eye. The clock struck, and 
Fantine did not seem to hear it ; she appeared not to pay any 
attention to the things around her. Sister Simplice sent a 
servant girl to inquire of the portress of the factory whether 
M. Madeline had returned, and would be at the infirmary 
soon; the girl came back in a few minutes. Fantine was 
still motionless and apparently engaged with her own thoughts. 
The servant told Sister Simplice in a very low voice that the 
Mayor had set off before six o’clock that morning in a small 
tilbury ; that he had gone alone without a driver ; that no 
one knew what direction he had taken, for while some said 
they had seen him going along the Arras read, others declared 
they had met him on the Paris road. He was, as usual, 
very gentle, and he had merely told his servant she need 
not expect him that night.—(Les Misérables.) 


XXXIV. 

After a time the river became more than usually rapid 
from continuous rains, and drove the casks by cross eddy to 
the side guarded by the enemy. There they were seen, 
sticking in beds of willow which grew on the banks, and the 
matter being reported to Hannibal, he set a stricter watch, 
so that nothing sent to the town down the Vulturnus might 
escape him. However, a vast quantity of walnuts, thrown 
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out to the Roman camp, and floated down.the middle of the © 
stream, was caught on hurdles. At last the inhabitants were 
reduced to.such want that they tried to chew leathern thongs 
and the hides of their shields, steeped in hot water, and 
scrupled not to devour mice, or, indeed, any living creature ; 
even every kind of grass and roots they tore up from the 
bottom of their walls. The enemy, having ploughed up all 
the grass-grown surface outside the ramparts, they sowed it 
with rape, upon which Hannibal exclaimed, “ Am I to sit 
still before Casilinum till those seeds grow?” He who 
hitherto had not listened to a word about stipulations, now 
at last allowed them to discuss with him the ransom of free- 
born citizens. Seven ounces of gold was the price agreed on 
for each. Having received a guarantee of safety, they sur- 
rendered. They were kept in chains till all the gold was paid. 
—(Livy.—Book XXIII.) 


XXXV. 

To turn, however, frem these old controversies to secular 
matters, we find that the English language became, after the 
middle of the sixteenth century, greatly enriched by far- 
fetched and exotic words, gathered from the distant East 
and West by the English travellers, merchants and adven- 
turous pirates. The English people, who had so long used 
their energies in the vain attempt to conquer France, found 
now at last their true vocation in seamanship, and their truer 
place of expansion in the trade, and. finally the empire, of 
India and America. The exotic words that had found their 
way into English before this date had, as we have seen, 
come almost entirely at second hand by the way of France; 
but now that England was forming a more independent 
civilization of her own, and Englishmen were getting for 
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themselves a wider knowledge of the world, the French 
influence, although still strong, was not paramount, and 
these travellers’ words were borrowed either directly from 
native languages, or from the speech of the Portuguese, 
Dutch and Spaniards, who had preceded English sailors 
in the distant countries of the East and West.—(The English 
Language, pp. 197-198.—-L. Pearsall Smith, M.A.) 


XXXVI. 


Just as a pilgrim journeying along a road on which he 
has never been before thinks that each house he sees in the 
distance is the inn, and finding that it is not sets his hopes on 
the next, and so on with house after house, until at last 
he comes to the inn; in like manner the soul of man, as soon 

-as she enters upon the new and untried pathway of this life, 
directs her eyes towards the goal of the Supreme Good, and 
whatever she sees with any appearance of good in it, thinks 
that is the object of her quest. And because at first her 
knowledge is imperfect, owing to inexperience and lack of 
instruction, things of little worth appear to her of great 
worth, and so she begins by fixing her desires upon these. 
Hence we see children first of all set their hearts on an apple ; 
then, at a later stage, they want a bird ; then, later, fine clothes; 
then a horse, and then ‘a mistress ; then they want money, 
at first a little, then a great deal, and at last a gold-mine. 
And this happens because in none of these things does a man 
- find what he is in search of, but thinks he will come upon it 
a little-further on.—(Danté—On the Growth of Man’s Desires.) 
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XXXVII. 

“ H's a pity you can’t swim,” said Meldon. “ You look 
hot enough to enjoy the water this minute.” 

Meldon himself stripped, stood for a minute on the edge of 
the rock stretching himself in the warm air. Then he plunged 
into the water. He lay on his back, rolled over, splashed 
his feet and hands, dived as a porpoise does. Then, after a 
farewell to the Major, he struck out along the channel. In 
a few minutes he felt bottom with his feet and stood upright. 
He heard the Major shout something, but the echo of the cliffs 
around him prevented his catching the words. He swam 
again towards the shore. The Major continued to shout. 
Meldon stopped swimming, stood waist-deep in the water, 
and looked round. The Major pointed with his hand to the 
cliff at the end of the channel. Meldon looked up. A man 
with a rope around him was rapidly descending. Meldon 
gazed at him in astonishment. He was not one of the islanders. 
He was dressed in well-fitting, dark-blue clothes, wore canvas 
shoes, and a neat yachting cap. He reached the beach 
safely and faced Meldon. For a short time both men stood 
without speaking. The Major’s shouts ceased. Then the 
stranger said—‘ Who the devil are you? ’—(Spanish Gold, 
pp. 88-89.) 


XXXVITI. 

In the midst of this panic Antonius omitted nothing that 
a self-possessed commander or a most intrepid soldier could 
do. He threw himself before the terrified fugitives, he held 
back those who were giving way, and wherever the struggle 
was hardest, wherever there was a gleam of hope, there he 
was with his ready skill, his bold hand, his encouraging voice, 
easily recognised by the enemy, and a conspicuous object 
to his own men. At last he was carried to such a pitch of 
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excitement, that he transfixed with a lance a flying standard- 
bearer, and then, seizing the standard, turned it towards the 
enemy. Touched by the reproach, a few troopers, not more 
than a hundred in number, made a stand. The locality 
favoured them, for the road was at that point particularly 
narrow, while the bridge over the stream which crossed it 
had been broken down, and the stream itself, with its varying 
channel and its precipitous banks, checked their flight. It 
was this necessity, or a happy chance, that restored the 
fallen fortunes of the party. Forming themselves into strong 
and close ranks, they received the attack of the Vitellianists, 
who were now imprudently scattered. These were at once 
overthrown. Antonius pursued those that fled, and crushed 
those that encountered him. Then came the rest of his troops, 
who, as they were severally disposed, plundered, made pri- 
soners, or seized on weapons and horses. Roused by the 
shouts of triumph, those who had lately been scattered in 
flight over the fields hastened to share in the victory.— 
(Tacitus.—Annals, Book III.) 


XXXIX. 

Self-discipline is grounded on self-knowledge. A man 
may be led to resolve upon some general course of self- 
discipline by a faint glimpse of his moral degradation : let 
him not be contented with that small insight. His first 
step in self-discipline should be to attempt to have something 
like an adequate idea of the extent of the disorder. The 
deeper he goés in this matter the better ; he must try to probe 
his own nature thoroughly. Men often make use of what 
self-knowledge they may possess to frame for themselves 
skilful flattery, or to amuse themselves-in fancying what such 
persons as they are would do under various imaginary 
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circumstances. For flatteries and for fancies of this kind 
not much depth of self-knowledge is required ; but he who 
wants to understand his own nature for the purposes of self- 
discipline, must strive to learn the whole truth about himself, 
and not shrink from telling it to his whole soul :— 


To thire own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


The old courtier Polonius meant this for worldly wisdom ; 
but it may be construed much more deeply.—(Help’s Essays, 


p. 9.) 


XL. 

Sometimes when the want of evidence for a series of facts 
or doctrines is unaccountable, an unexpected explanation or 
addition in the course of time is found as regards a portion 
of them, which suggests a ground of patience as regards the 
historical obscurity of the rest. Two instances are obvious 
to mention, of an accidental silence of clear primitive testimony 
as to important doctrines, and its removal. In the number 
of the articles of Catholic belief which the Reformation 
especially resisted, were the Mass and the sacramental virtue 
of Ecclesiastical Unity. Since the date of that movement, 
the shorter Epistles of St. Ignatius have been discovered, 
and the early Liturgies verified ; and this with most men 
has put an end to the controversy about those doctrines. 
The good fortune which has happened to them, may happen 
to others ; and though it does not, yet that it has happened 
to them, is to those others a sort of compensation for the 
obscurity in which their early history continues to be in- 
volved.—(Newman, Development of Christian Doctrine.) 
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XLI, 

Now without attempting to explain perfectly such passages 
as these, which doubtless cannot be understood without a 
fulness of grace which is possessed by very few men, yet at 
least we learn thus much from them, that a rigorous self- 
denial is a chief duty, nay, that it may be considered the 
test whether we are Christ’s disciples, whether we are living 
in a mere dream, which we mistake for Christian faith and 
obedience, or are really and truly awake, alive, living in the 
day, on our road heavenwards. The early Christians went 
through self-denials in their very profession of the Gospel ; 
what are our self-denials, now that the profession of the Gospel 
is not a self-denial? In what sense do we fulfil the words 
of Christ ? have we any distinct notion what is meant by the 
words “ taking up our cross? ”’ in what way are we acting, 
in which we should not act, supposing the Bible and the Church 
were unknown to this country, and religion, as existing among 
us. was merely a fashion of this world? What are we doing, 
which we have reason to trust is done for Christ’s sake who 
bought us ?—-(Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons.) 


XLII. 
I was born free as Cesar ; so were you. 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he! 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Cesar said to me,—Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point ? Upon the word, 
Accouter’d as I was—I plunged in, 
And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did. 
The angry torrent roar’d ; and we did buftet it 
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With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy ; 
But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Cesar cry’d, Help me, Cassius, or I sink. 
I—as Afneas, our great ancestor, 
Did, from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear—so, from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Cesar! And this man 
Is now become a God! and Cassius is 
A wretched creature—and must bend his body 
If Cesar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake, ’Tis true,—this god did shake. 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose its lustre : I did hear him groan ; 
Ay, and that tongue of his,—that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books,— ' 
Alas (it cried,) Give me some drink, Titinius. I 
As asick girl. Ye gods! it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 
(Shakespeare.— Julius Cesar.) 


“XLII. 

And so she learned to read in the Book of Life ; though 
only on one side of it. At the age of six, she had, though ~ 
surrounded with loving care and instructed by skilled teachers, 
learned only the accepting side of life. Giving of course 
there was in plenty, for the traditions of Normanstand were 
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royally benevolent; many a blessing followed the little 
maid’s footsteps as she accompanied some timely aid to 
the sick and needy sent from the squire’s house. Moreover, 
her aunt tried to inculcate certain maxims founded on that 
noble one that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
But of giving in its true sense: the giving that which we 
want for ourselves, the giving that is as a temple built on the 
Tock of self-sacrifice, she knew nothing. Her sweet and 
spontaneous nature, which gave its love and sympathy so 
readily, was almost a bar to education: it blinded the eyes 
that would have otherwise seen any defect that wanted 
altering, any evil trait that needed repression, any lagging 
virtue that required encouragement—or the spur.—(The Man, 
Bram Stoker.) 


XLIV. 

Having made these preparations during the night, Hannibal 
at break of day led out his army to battle. Nor did Fulvius 
hesitate, though he was urged on more by the impetuosity of 
his men than by any confidence of his own. And so it was 
that with the same heedlessness with which they marched 
to battle, was their battle-array formed, the soldiers advancing 
or halting, just as their inclination prompted, and then, 
from caprice or terror, abandoning their posts. In the van 
were drawn up the first legion and the left wing of the allies, 
and the line was extended to a great length, though the 
tribunes loudly protested that there was no solidity or strength 
within, and that wherever the enemy attacked he would 
break through. But not a word for their good would the 
men admit into their ears, much less into their ininds. And 
now Hannibal was close upon them, a very different general 
with a very different army, arrayed, too, far otherwise. As 
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a conseguence, the Romans did not bear up against even the 
first shout and onset of the enemy. Their leader, a match 
for Centenius in folly and recklessness, but not to be com- 
‘pared to him in courage, seeing his line wavering and his 
men in confusion, seized a horse and fled with about two 
hundred cavalry. The rest of the army beaten in front, and 
surrounded on its rear and flanks, was so cut up that out of 
eighteen thousand men not more than two thousand escaped. 
—(Livy.—Book XXV.) 


= XLV. 

This study of the social consciousness of past ages is perhaps 
the most important part of history ; changes of government, 
crusades, religious reforms, revolution,—all these are half- 
meaningless events to us unless we understand the ideas, 
the passions, the ways of looking at the world, of which they 
are the outcome. It is also the most elusive thing in history ; 
we gain enough of it indeed from literature to make us aware 
of any glaring anachronism; but we are too apt to read 
back modern conception into old words, and it is one of the 
most difficult of mental feats to place ourselves in the minds 
of our ancestors and to see life and the world as they saw it. 
It is said that language can give the most important aid to 
history ; if we know what words were current and popular 
at a given period, what new terms were made or borrowed, 
and the new meanings that were attached to old ones, we 
become aware, in a curiously intimate way, of interests of 
that period.—(The English Language, pp. 215-216.—L. Pearsall 
Smith, M A.) 


tá 
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- XLVI. 

Laws are partly framed for the sake of good men, in order 
to instruct them how they may live on friendly terms with 
one another, and partly for the sake of those who refuse to 
be instructed, whose spirit cannot be subdued, or softened, 
or hindered írom going to all evil. These are the persons 
to cause the word to be spoken which I am about to utter ; 
for them the legislator legislates of necessity, and in the hope 
that there may be no need oí his laws. He who shall dare 
to lay violent hands on his father or mother, or any still 
older relative, having no fear either of the wrath of the gods 
above, or of the punishments that are spoken of in the world 
below, but transgresses in contempt of ancient tradition, 
as though he knew what he does not Know, reguires some 
extreme measure of prevention. Now death is not the worst 
that can happen to men; far worse are the punishments 
which are said to pursue them in the world below.—(Plato, 
Laws, Book IX.) 


XLVII. 

They reached the top of the cliff. In front of them lay 
the little green slope of the island, a patchwork of ridiculous 
little fields seamed with an intolerable complexity of grey 
stone walls. Below, near the further sea, were the cabins 
of the people, little whitewashed buildings, thatched with 
half-rotten straw. On the roof of many of them long grass 
grew. From achimney here and there a thin column of smoke 
was blown eastwards, and vanished in the clear air, a few 
yards from the hole from which it emerged. Gaunt cattle, 
dejected creatures, stood here and there idle, as if the task 
of seeking for grass long enough to lick up had grown too hard 
for them. In the muddy bohireens long, lean sows, creatures 
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more like hounds of some grotesgue, antigue breed than 
modern domestic swine, roamed and rooted. Now and then 
a woman emerged from a door with a pot or dish in her hands, 
and fowls, fearfully excited, gathered from the dungheaps 
to her petticoats. Men, leaning heavily on their loys, or 
digging sullenly and slowly, were casting earth upon the wide. 
potato ridges.—(Spanish Gold, p. 67). 
| 
XLVIIL. | 
As the conversion of Ireland to Christianity did not begin 
with St. Patrick, so also he did not live to complete it. To 
say this is not to belittle his work or to deprive him of the 
honour that has been accorded to him by every generation 
of Irishmen since his death. No one man has ever left so 
strong and permanent impression. of his personality on a 
people, with the single and eminent exception of Moses,. 
the deliverer and lawgiver of Israel. It is curious to note 
that the comparison between these two men was present to 
the minds of our forefathers. Both had lived in captivity. 
Both had led the people from bondage. Some of the legends 
of St. Patrick were perhaps based on this comparison, especi- 
ally the account of his competition with the Druids. Some 
of his lives go so far as to give him the years of Moses, six 
score years, making him live till the year 492, sixty years 
after the beginning of his mission. There is good evidence, 
*however, that the earliest date of his death, 461, found in 
our oldest chronicle, and also in the Welsh chronicle, is the 
authentic date —(MacNeill, Phases of Irish History, p. 222). 
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XLIX. - 

This corporate will is, indeed, like other human mani- 
festations, often capricious in its working, and not all its 
results are worthy of approval. It sometimes blurs useful 
distinctions, preserves others that are unnecessary, .allows 
admirable tools to drop from its hands’; its methods are 
often illogical and childish, in some ways it is unduly and 
obstinately conservative, while it allows of harmful inno- ' 
vations in other directions. Yet, on the whole, its results 
are beyond all praise ; it has provided an instrument for the 
expression, not only of thought, but of feeling and imagination, 
fitted for all the needs of man, and far beyond anything 
that could even have been devised by the deliberation of the 
wisest and most learned experts.—(The English Language, 
p. 26--Logan Pearsall Smith, M.A). 


L. 


Friends, Romans, Countrymen! lend me your ears: 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 
So let it be with Cesar! The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Cesar was ambitious— 

If it were so, it was a grevious fault ; 

And grievously hath Cesar answered it ! 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 
For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men, 

Come I to speak in Cesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend—faithful and just to me : 
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But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept ; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see, that, on the Lupereal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 
(Shakespeare,— Julius Cesar.) 
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